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WAS SHE TO BLAME? 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


“How pretty your drees is, Bertie! Was it 
designed to kill }” 

Miss Vandeleur lifted a pair of velvety brown 
eyes to the questioner and smiled, showing all 
her pretty white teeth. 

‘Of course I want to do some execution, 
Hirst; but I always choose my dresses with 
a view to please myself, and at the same time 
enhance my few charms. I am quite of your 
opinion—the dress is very pretty.” 

She stood a little distance from pena it 





BERTIE BURIED HER HEAD IN HER MOTHER'S LAP, AND SOBBED OUT HER TALS OF LOVE, 


scarlet holly-berries and green leaves at ber 
m. 


He leaned a little towards her. 

‘You're a perfect Christmas fairy!” he said, 
and she blushed slightly under his inspection, 
strains of “Dream Faces” came to them 
they stood in the shadow of ferns and 
and the girl’s tiny white-slippered feet 


air. 
rejoin the dancers?” 
“Shall we go 


ot unless bay wish it, Hirst,” consulting 
is your waltz, I see,” 

‘* Then I elect to remaia here"’—his grey eyes 

taking in every detail cf her girlish freshness 


and prettiness ; “it is cooler here, and one has | girl 


a chance of talking to you. But let me take you 


So saying he led her to a retired spot, and sat 
down by her in silence, as if waiting for her to 
speak, 








Her bright prettiness charmed him as it had 
never before done. He knew it was the dear 
desire of his mother’s heart to see Bertie 
Vandeleur his wife, not only because she waa 
ber father's heiress and the estates dovetailed, 
but because she was really attached to the girl ; 
and he began to feel his happiness might lie fa 

his mother's wish, : 

He had known Bertie as a child, Her 
family was good, and she would be a wealthy 
woman at her father’s death, for Mr. Vande- 
leur had estates in Jamaica too, Even at this 
time he was absent directing some improvements 
there, so Mrs. Vandeleur and her daughter were 

their Caristmas at the “ Hall.” 

His thoughts held him silent so long that the 


asked, — 
** What are you thinking? Oh, it was some 


treason—you look so very guilty,” she laughed, 
iit, ond planted os bien teoegs her long dark 


“One thought was Auct Priscilla will have 
& miserable journey, Five miles is a long drive, 
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and I fancy ehe is very late, Her train was due 
an hour ago.” 

“Qh,” Mis Vandeleur remarked, carelessly, 
" trains are always late on Christmas Eve, Miss 
Lomax shoull have timed her return earlier. 
For my part, I shal be quite content if she 
does not arrive until the midnight of Boxing 
Day.” 

Her words released him from the spell she 
had cast upon him. . 

‘*l wish, Bertie, you had a little more affection 
for poor old Prissy. She is the most honest, 
good-hearted of women.” 

"Just ao,” coolly ; “ especially where she has 
a prejudice, She is particularily honest, and, 
just then, witness ths victim of her hate,” 
laughingly stretching out her gloved hands. 
**I believe she credits me with all manner 
of wickedness, and then you expect me to 
esteem and—and love her., Thanks, I can’t 
fancy myself going Into’ raptures over an ice- 
be ” 


rg. 

He hardly noticed her latter words, 

“I am getting anxious about her,” he said, 
and Bertie laughed again, 

"You are a model, nephew Hirst—a shining 
example to the present irreverent youngsters ! 
Is every Lomax #0 immaculate }”” 

He looked at her quickly, but could discover 
no sneer upon her lips, and her voice had 
carried no hint of disdain in it. He saw only 
a coquettish face lit up by large dark eyes. 

“She fs very pretty,” he thought, “Do I 
love her !” 

Miss Vandeleur started. 

“I heard the sound of wheels, I guess the 
estimable old lady has arrived at last. Pray, go 
down to meet her ; tell her my rapture at the 
thought of seeing her again holds me a prisoner 
here,” and, with her scoffieg words following 
him, he ran down. 

A carriage was at the door, and a lady 
thrust, her head from the window; but Hirst 
Lomax could nob see for the blinding snow, and 
only his aunt’s voice led him to her, 

“Are you all asleep or dead?” she de- 
manded, irately. “Don't you knuow Priscilla 
Lomax, that none of you come to meet and 
welcome her? Hirst, are you there }” 

The young men repped out. 

"Tam here, aust, You are very late.” 

‘Late! Of courseI am! I'll sue the com- 
pany, upon my honour, as a Lomax! Come 
here, boy! Are you afraid of the weather? A 
precious troublealI amio! I've brought you a 
strange visitor.” 

He had moved forward, and he eaw a figure 
huddled up in a corner, seemingly inert, 

‘© Who is fb, aunt?” 

“Who is it?” she mimicked, ‘Don’t stand 
asking me questions, but give me some help! 
The poor thing is more dead than alive! Dear ! 
jear! she has fainted again} Litt her out, 
Hirst, and take her to my room, where those 
giddy girle daren’s come, Be sharp, boy!” 
impatiently, 

Two seconds later Hirst Lomax was carrying 
a elim figure into the hall, whilst the footmeu 
looked on astonished, 

Half way up the stairs he met Bertie, who 
had the run of the house, 

“ Whois she!” the young lady questioned, with 
a critical glance. “Some proidyce of the good 
Miss Priscilla? Can I be of any help!” 


And Miss Lomax, from the rear, said, 
tartly,-—- 
“No; go back to your partners. We shall 


manage better without than with you |” 

“Thanks, madam!” with the demurest of 
curteies. ‘ Vagrants are not much fn my line !-” 

And she rustied away to the baliroom. Hirst 
laid hia unconscious burden upon a couch; then 
stood locking help'essly on. Misa Priscilla 
clashed her bell, and her maid appeared, 

She was too good a servant to show any sur- 
prise, but began to apply restoratives in a moat 
methodical way, Miss Priscilla helping heartily. 

After a long period of unconsciousness the 
stranger's heavy white lids slowly lifts!, and 
from beneath the dark fringes looked a pair of 
ayes as 7 as violets, 





It was a» long-drawn, shuddering sigh ; then 
the girl sat up and looked round. 

“You are very kind !”’ she said, and sank again 
into semi-unconsclousness, 

‘You're not wanted |" the maiden lady said 
sharply to her nephew. “Go back to your 
dancing |” 

And Hirst Lomax reluctantly obeyed her, 
haunted on his. way by the stranger's. eyes. of 
blue, and her most exquisite face, shadowed in 
the masses of black hair, 

Reaching the ballroom he found Miss Vande- 
leur jast released by her partner, and consulting 
his programme found he was to dance the next 
with her, 

He gained her side, and she gave a swift glance 
into his dark. good-looking face. 

“You are not disposed to dance,” she said, 
“Sit here and talk to me.” 

That was the last thing he wished, but her im- 
perious manner commanded obedience ; so he sat 
down beside her, 

_— a smile, as cold as it was careless, she 
asked, — 

" And who is the fair vagrant }” 

‘* Her name is unknown to me at present,” 
frigidly ; ‘* but she Is a lady in appearance, and I 
believe by birth.” , 

“Indeed! * Ladies are not usually found 
roamicg country roads in the dead of a snowy 
night,” smiling still ; “ but I accept y 


belief | 
as truth. She was fortunate to meet with a good 


Samaritan, although I must confess Miss Pris- 
cllla Yaa struck mein that light before.” 

learn her intrinsic worth. Ifa 
she is a very real one.” 


but she remarked, equably,— ss 


“Tam sory to learn I have done her ap in- | 


justice. Is if too late toretrieve my fault?” 
And those soft brown eyes .were lifted once 
more to his; but now thelr momentary power 


was gone. f 
“Tell me,” leaning forward, ‘‘is the stranger. 

pretty? My cursory glance;falled to satisfy 

me on that point.” . 
‘ae cat teeen oneae 

of fatigue have left her,” gra ; 

mod are blue as—as violets ; her hair black 4s 

night.’ 


ami. 

Directly afterwards he saw her in the 
tain’s arms, dan as if the waltz were 
only thing worth living for—dancing with a 
graceful alandon to herself, 

Many eyes followed her as she moved through 
the mazes of men and girls, never looking 
flushed or excited—only ‘ep the moment in 
a calm manner natural to her, 

More than one man called her pretty ; 
sald to himeelf she was desirable as a wife ; but 
Hirst Lomax turned from her almost in disgust, 

“She is a heartless coquette, and it is well 
my eyes have been opened in time.” 

The heartless coquette was meanwhile giving 
a graphic account of the fair stranger. Captain 
Grey bad seen the arrival, and sow declared his 
belief that Hirst was “ smitten” with her. 

“No doubt her romantic entrance has some- 
thing to do with ib,” 

** Possibly,” seid Mies Vandeleur; ‘' but he 
tells me she is distinctly lovely, with blue eyes 


and black hair—a lady not only in appearance, | 


but by birth.” 

Has she already told him that?” laughing 
eardonically, 

‘Ob, no; that fg a happy inspiration he has 
had. Granted a woman is pretty and slender, 
with white hands and pathetic eyes, a man usually 
dubs her @ lady, and it fs not until she speaks 
that he is aware of his blunder,” , 

*'' There are exceptions to the rule, Miss Van- 
deleur,” with an ardent glance, ‘I hope you 


credit me with superior discernment,” and almoat 
iusensibly he held her closer. 

She blushed slightly; but answered with a 
laugh,— 

“‘T have a very poor opinion of your sex in 
general, I'm efraid I can’t make an exception of 


not; you have nob ey a 


‘A shadow flitted over Mise’ Vandelent's £200; }'s 


“That is an Irish mixture. Ah! here ls Oap- : 
tain Gray coming to claim me, Adieu, mon }] 







thin 

Quite willing to draw her away from 
cong ke Sere ee a upon 
Miss Vandeleur sank, whilst the Captain »' 
beside her, He bent over her, 

* Tell me why you esteem my unfortunate sex 
80 lightly ?” my; a 

T have so. many..reasons doing so. it 
would take hours to enumerate them, and to sup- 
port each reason I could bring forward # dozec. 


argumenta—all : . 

‘T have nob the test doubt as to your 
ability to accomplish anything, and [fully believe. 
ou are as merciless as me— 


you are—pardon 
tiful,” with a sudden lowering of his voice, 
Bertie lifted arch eyes to him. 
“Tell me why 7: men fiatter me, and 
devote themselves to me} Now, remember on 
are on your honour, and must speak nothing but 


truth,’ 
“You are easily ans Miss Vandeleur. 
He who is insensible to charms is unfit for 





tune ” 
: aio clan beally & woman’ would allow 
such a though to Frise, lllon them. A guilty 
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i _gracefal indifference, and in her voice there: was 
not the shadow of change, . 

j Her room ad. her mother’s and she con- 
siderably Mrs. V: by entering 
in a pale and her hair unbound, She 
-sat down in a low.chair which ahe drew up to the 

] oS feeb crossed upon the fender, 

iq ene “yg -- ; 

f “T felt like talking, so I sent Therese away. 


Are you very tired, mother }” 

“ Not too tired to have you here, dear. I am 
~vather glad that you have come ; I had » question 
“i her hand caressing! her 

over 
daughter’s pretty dark hair, . 

“Did Hirst say anything to you to-night?” I 

fancied by his manner after supper that he had 


He ssemed to regard you 
Was it so} ” 
“As to the displeasure I think I might say 
yes ; but he sald nothing to me the merest 
f ~courtesies. 


for the most inopportune ap 
would have done me the honour you and Mis, 
4 Lomax wish.” 


ment,” 
"I think the mind has little te. do with 
it, If you look back you the cleverest 


> 
5 
q 
- 
i 


y ‘ou.see, In the event of your 
marriage with him I should hot lose you.” . 

‘* Just 90,” quietly, “ but you would not angle 
for a husband for me? Tam not so very old yet 


that you should be so anxious to make me wear | gra 


\ the matrimonial yoke—twenty-one is compara- 
‘ tively juvenile, I such a source of trouble 
you long to be free of me 1” 

Ps know the contrary, but the mere fact 

ou are an heiress 0 

pen zo a exposes you to many 
.f *‘ My dear mother,” lightly, “of that I am 
i aware, and I credib no man with dis- 


perfectly 
intereated motives who pretends in the least | nig 


hel favour, Are you satisfied!” criling 
“No, I cannot be blind to Captain Grey’s 
attentions, and be is s notorious spendthrift.” 
‘*T am perfectly aware of that, You need not 
fear the Ri a on and I am not susceptible, 
4 Besides w I know a story of his past; Myra 
i Dinwiddy told it me, I suppose most le 
; would not blame him much ; but you shall ju 
: for yourself if his conduct calls for rebuke. He 
was st ata little town in Essex—Myra was 
mens ba beets angeniaaes ea Srey eee 
néans he acq' with av 
girl, a milliner, the Ape spat 8 ac 


men, 
|| flighty. I:don’t see how she should get :an in- 


made an unsuitable ent in your father’s, 
| absence, I think ror py forgive my lack of 


"| ofther tace’T should eny Hirst’ 


ted | believe she hates: me, 


prize ; through him the girl angered her pare»ts, 
and they compelled her to resign her situation 
and sent her to London, where she got employ- 
ment inva Weat-end firm: Frank Grey followed 
her, she haying acquainted: him by letter of her 
place of residence, But he did not offer~her 

3 be merely bade her good-bye for. all 
time, saylog that be was not ina position tomake 
her his wife; and then he left her io her broken 
heart, her ill-requited faith. She returned to 
her friends, and Myra heard only yesterday that, 
she is dying of his desertion; aud people say he 
loved her!” scornfully, 


“My dear, theratory may .be exaggerated ; 
doubtless Captain Grey is no. worse than other! 
idle young ; probably the. girl-was 


troduction to him ; ‘but, of course, he/is an un-) 
desirable husband for you.” Mi 
smiled, “ Thiede hardly like you}!!.she sald, and 
blushiog # little, her mother continued, “ if you 


watchfulness, You are the very apple of his eye, 

wars tenet ie pat 

7 ing to one’s vanity. But you 

windy ts pgp po 
to a maa as 

most worldly mother could wh &. aiy.t 

She rose and’ stood with one elbow on: the 
and the pink sleeve falling back displayed 

the whiteness of her pretty arm, Mrs, Vandeleur 

looked at her in a little surprise. 


to Tait 4 ' ¢ ’ 
“I wonder who'this protégé of Miss - Priscilla 
may bet From the’ rym recy BH I bad 
. ption of ber 
is a true one,’ I charitably volunteered to help 
her benefactress, but she declined ‘my azsietance 
with her usual greceful courtesy, I positively 


“T am afraid she does nob regard you too 
favourably ; she may even, if 1b pleases her, pre- 
judice Hirst against you, Iv isa pity matters 
were not settled before she returned ; she is’a 
woman who will have her own will, cost whatever 
it may, She would nob bevcareful to spare one’s 
feelings.” 

‘ST believe she is Incapable of a dishonest action 
or an untruthful word,” Bertie said ; ‘‘she is at 
least an open foe, an encounter with her is rather 
exhilarating than not, To-morrow I-shall defy 
her by paying a visit to this nameless one. Iam 
decidedly curious.” 

She sighed a little as she spoke, and ‘looked 
ver than was her habit. 

“T think I'll leave you in peace now, dear ; you 
look so very tired.” 

She moved forward, and, stooping, ‘kissed her 
mother upon the cheek. 

** Good-night ; may your dreams be pless- 
ant.” 

Then the slim young figure disappeared 
Grong the doorway, and was seen no more that 

te 


In the morning the guests assembled at the 
breakfast-table, and there ensued a prolonged 
chorus of wishes ; then each fell to untying 
the packeges and unséaling the letters lying in 
litte heaps béeide his or her plate. 

Bertie’s pile was a large one, so noticeably so 
that the gentleman next her said, laughingly, she 
had “ Benjamin's share,” iy 
There were exclamatfors of adnifration ‘as she 
produced a dlamond cross, the gift of her father ;! 
a gold necklet, with pendants, from her mother, 
with sundry other presents from friends and 
admirers, One of the prettiest was a- minute 
Lcopy of “Des Marchen,” beautifully filumi-: 


‘interested In her, May 


and met those of Captain Grey. He looked con- 
fused, but she was perfectly calm ag ashe put it 
down a little apart from her other gifta, and turned 
to address her left-hand neighbour. 

She was disappointed, but she gave no sign of 
this—amongst al! her gifts there was not even p 
card from Hiret, and she remembered this was 
the first time he had omitted this courtesy since 
they had known each other, Perhaps he thought 
of this, too, and he wondered was she vered, and 
looking into her smiling face, eaid that ip answered 


no, e 
Breakfast ended, she swept her packages’ to- 
ther, leaving uone behind but the little “ Des 
archen.” 

Captain Grey followed her to the door with 


“You have left this,” he said, handing it to her, 
in very obvious embarrassment. 

She smiled. 

“Tt is returned with thanks ; the acquaintance 
between us is too slight for me to accept the 
meérest trifle from you,” 

He atill held the drawing to her, and now 
stamrmered, — 

‘* But Mies Vandeleur, the season does away in 
& measure with formality ; and if I am but an 
acquaintance now, I hope one day to be a very 
dear friend.~ Take it. The face reminded me of 
you ; the eyes are precisely yours,” 

‘’ He seemed so much in earnest, so hurt by ‘her 
refusal, that but for the recollection of *‘ the Jittle 
milliner wholay dying of his desertion ” ehe would 


ir | have been moved to relenting, As it was, she 


eald, a trifle coldly,— 

‘*My ‘no’ is always decided. I am sorry you 
should have compeiled me to act in such a xeem- 
ingly ungracious manner.” 

Then, with directness, which was robbed of any 
disagresable element by the pretty glance which 
accom it,— 

**Is there’ no one who deserves your remem- 
brance more than myeeif, 20 one who would be 
glad of it}”’ 

She saw his face grow a shade paler, and with- 
out a word he turned and left her. She looked 
after his retreating figure with a strange, incom- 
prehensibie glance, then she laughe:! lowly, 

“That shot told,” she said to herself, “ Let 
him go back to his real love; my fortune is not 
for him.” 

Then she went to her room and made a 
becoming toilet, afterwards going to Miss Pris- 
cilla’s room, That lady was just issuing from 
ft. She glanced keenly at the pretty dark face 
uptarned to hers, 

Well,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ what iz ib you 
want?” 

“To see the patient,” calmly; “I am really 
I go in, Misa Pris- 
Cilla?” 

Hardly liking to refuse admission, the elder 
lady answered,— 

‘* I’ve no objection to that if you can keep your 
tongue from rattling on, and questioning about 
matters that don’b concern you. I shall. be 
absent only ten minutes, so you had best use 
your opportunity while you can.” 

“Thank you,” with a slight bow and she 
tapped for admittance, 

A’ voice enid “Come in;” and entering 
Bertie found hereelf face to face with Miss Pris- 
cilla’a protégée. 

* Good-morniog. I hope you are better,” she 
sald, mentally taking her vis.d-vis measure, 

‘©Tbank you, yes; but Iam very wenk, and 
Miss' Lomax recommends entire rest and quiet.” 

“She is an excellent nurse,” corcisely. “ You 
are wondering who f am, and why I am beret 
Tam Bertle Vandeleur, near neighbour to Miss 
Lomax, and I have come to wish you a merry 
Christmas, and get acquainted with you.” 

She eat down, and the stranger's blue eyes 
followed ali her movements. 

She waa looking particularly pretty in a seal- 
skin paletot, a brown hat and feathers, brown 
boa and muff.” 

“Why do you watch me so intently {” 

“] was thinking how pretty you are,” in a 
soft refined voice, that yet had a dialectic tinge 
with it, 








He took opportunity to waylay her, walk’ 
with hee, pa har those attentions most women 


nated. 
With a sudden inspiration she lifted her cyes, 


Are You Scotch?” Miss Vandeleur asked 


a 
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forte. 


Wy eee’ PRR Oe 
loosening her boa. “ You have a faint, but very | soft curves of chin and throat, and his displea- | that my — be but careless. I’m not 
taking ‘ burr.’” sure passed. going to say mn eee See when you 

“ My father was a clergyman in the north of — Mise Vandeleur knew the power of | are near—somehow I can't in as 
England, but.we never crossed the border. that childlike look, perhaps she was not so} the novelists describe it—but I've @ very honest 
Is he dead? You said was, and your dress | unconscious of his scrutiny as she appeared. affection for and I believe we should bea 
is black,” her own tones grown gentler, Presently she glanced up at him and smiled in | happier couple than many amongst our acquaint- 
“ Yes, I am an orphan and quite fricndless. I | her most gracious manner, and so peace was | ances.” 
have told Mise Lomax my story.” made, “You hold out very inducements to me,” 
“Which means I am to ask no more questions ; When they left the church the sun was shining | she sald, sco CC Scant a certain 
pray don’t deny the accusation. I really don’t | brightly, making the whole earth one glittering present for a dou! future, and for a man who 
mind, and I'll stifle my curiosify save on one | field of white; the air was keen, snow | in wooing me declares he does not me ? Ah! 
point. Will you tell me your name?” trodden hard so that walking was pleasant. thank you, thank you, I am honow too far,” 
“Certainly ; it fe Margaret Ashwin,” and as * Bertie,” the young man sald, after a pause aud she made him a mocking obeisance. 
she turned her face fall upon her questioner | in their light chat; “you're very gracious now ; He to grow angry, and he bit bis nether 
Bertie realiced in a flash how lovely she was. I wonder why you need assume those li lip to down the passionate 
“You could well afford to pronounce me | worldly airs, and flout a fellow so terribly as you Bertle stood with flushed face, not attempt- 
pretty,” she eald; “ you bave the face of an | dosometime:. You're a deal nicer in this mood. Ing to help him, and finally he was compelled 
angel |” Promise to remain in it for the rest of the | to'break the lence. 
he rose and shook out her skirts, laughing day 1” “TI did not think prized sentiment. You 
se) at Margaret’s momentary embarrassment, *My friend,” Misa Vandeleur replied, lavgh- | have invariably woteh it @ bore when it has been 
“I must leave you now, the church bells are | ing ; “ I'm nothing ff not capricious ; that fsmy | spoken of.” 
going and I hate to be late, it creates such a die- ed ji 


turbance, so for uhe present good-bye, Miss 
Priscilla will more than supply my los.” She 
reached the door, then looking over her shoulder, 
said, “If you want lighter reading than Miss 
Priscilla’s library affords, you may draw on mine. 
I leave the Hall in two days, and shall be happy 
to send them to you.” 

Oa the stairs Hirst overtook her. 

**T am afraid you are a little late, Bertie; did 
your toilet engross all your time since breakfast 
until now ?” 

She made a scornful gesture, 

“No ; I’ve been to see Margaret Ashwin. You 
were right, Hirst; she is very beautiful, and 
there is a pathetic, appealing look in her eyes. 
I expect all you men will be enbjugated in a few 
days, ‘Beauty in distress’ and al) that sort of 
t I am quite content it should beso. I 
don’t blame you for the folly natural to you, 
only I do request you won’t persistently sound 
her praises to me—-we shall not be friends.” 

“ You have formed an unreasoning and violent 
prejudice against her,” be said, with annoy- 
ance. 

“That is possible; but at present I am only 
conscious of a certain antagouism between our 
natures—we shan’s assimilate ; and if she stays 
here long the Hall will be spoiled for me,” very 
frankly. 


“Are you jealous of her physical advantages! 
Your lot surely compensates for those?” coldly, 

3ertie smiled in a superior way. 

“I am not jealous, as you surely ought to 
know. Of what use area lovely figure and per 
fect face in these degenerate days? Men are not 
taken with them provided they are nob accom- 
panied by a fortune. What does it matter to me 
that Miss Ashwin is the taller by three inches? 
T am the richer, and I shall be courted for my 
money, with which nasty little shot at his sex 
she preceded him {nto the church and took her 
seat quietly, 

When the Christmas Hymn, the old familiar 
" Adeste Fideles,” was sung, he looked curlouely 
at her, and could scarcely believe that the girl 
beside him, who sang as if her very soul revelled 
in music, whose eyes wore so rapt an expression, 
was the same who a few minutes ago calmly ex- 
pounded worldly sentiments, and dealt in covert 
gibes and eneers, 

He was drawn again towards her ; he had long 
belfeved one day she would be his wife, and the 
habit of many years clung about him yet, so 
that he felt and exhibited a certain air of pro- 
prietorship as he bent over her, and it was not 
until far into the sermon that the pleasant re- 
verie into which he had fallen was broken, 

This was done by Bertie herself, who leaning 
towards him whispered, — 

“Do you think he will ever finish? I’m eo 
hungry !" 

He could not help emiling down into her 
brown eyes; bav when this remark was followed 
by one bordering on levity, he frowned slightly. 

Apparently his displeasure cid not have the 
desired effect; the girl only looked down with 
mock demureness, and shrugged her shoulders. 
The long, dark lashes lay upon her cheeks that 
were a little flashed. 

Hirat noted the pretty droop of the lips, the 





CHAPTER_IL 


Ir was the evening of Boxing Day, and Bertie 
Vandeleur stood in the library, one foot resting 
on the fender, her eyes bright and her cheeks 
flushed, Perhaps she guessed how well she 
looked in white, for again her dress was colour- 
lese ; it was of lace, and she wore antique orna- 
ments of pearl, Her hair was dressed much 
in the style of a Greek water-girl’s, three 


strings of pearls shone In its di masses. 
She was fair enough to sa a more rigorous 
judge of female beauty than Lomax, and 


there was a ous gravity in her ex 
that pleased the young man as he en 

“ What are you doing here, Bertie? I is un- 
like you to court solitude!” and he crossed 
to her side. 

“Oh, I thought I'd get a little quiet before 
dinver—-there will be none after. I've been read- 
ing ”"—she held up Tennyson for his inspection 
a I've ee ished Gene, GT day,” 

very li poem to on & F 
he answered, the book from her, turn- 
ing the leaves slowly and thoughtfully. 

He had come to her with a purpose ; -an- 
hour ago his mother had said, ‘When will you 
give me my daughter, Hirst?’ and he, being 
used to the idea of marrying Bertie, and not 
conscious of caring for any other woman so well, 
wes mentally decided to settle his fate that 
night. 

he girl saw the unusual thoughtfulness of his 
manner, and asked,— 

‘* What is it, Hirst? You look as if you are 
on the eve of a desperate action, May I know 
the cause of this ultra-gravity 1" 

He laid aside the book, and took her hands, 

“Yea, Bertie, you may. I have come to ask 
you & question—will you marry me {” 

“No, I won't.” 

Her answer was #0 emphatic, so distinctly 
opposite to that which he had ex , thad he 
was staggered. At first he could find nothing 
to say, but when she attempted to free her hands 
his words came fast and excitedly, — 

“You can’t mean that-—we have always 
been accustomed to the idea of our marriage ; 
our people have always wished it, and you have 
never seemed to dislike me, Mr, Vandeleur will 
be disappofated.” 

She broke in with utmost coolness, — 

“That is not my fault. Thank you for the 
honour you have done me, but I know my own 
value.” 

“You don’t mean you fancy I want your for- 
tune?” with hot indignation, his eyes flashing 
angrily, 

“I'm not quite so unjust, When I said I 
know my own value I meant no man-shall take 
me on tolerance. You have done yourself and 
me a wropg—It remains for us to forget it,” 

* But, tie,” moved, 
warmth because of her 4 
chance. I daresay I said what I had to say very 
clumsily, You must remember I am a novice at 





thie sort of ioe aore faintly—" but I did 
not mean to imply that you were so little to me 
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‘With pleasure,” bitterly,  ‘‘I at least 
credited you with very real womanliness and 


“ Pray disabuee your mind of such chimeras,” 

lucking the flowers at her bosom apart leaf by 

leat, and strewing them at her feet; “try to 

me as ] am—a and worldly girl, 

such as only the nineteenth century can produce. 

Ab leaet you mu ult me of any attempt: to 
bring about this ¢{” 

“Tshall do you justice. But tell me, Bertie, is 
this decision ' Do you hold out no hope t” 
“Do you wish to be certain of your reprieve ? 
mockingly ; then with sudden, fierce earnest- 
ness, ‘yes, it is final. Now, hear why. Because 
our m would be ' convenient ;’ because ‘our 
people’ it you have asked me to cast in lots 
with you ; but you never really desired it, Do 
you think I be thrust upon you, whether 
you will or no? Do you think I will unite my- 
self to a man whose heart has yet to be awakened, 
who, when too late, may learn the lesson of 
love, and hate me for my consent to an old 
entreaty } Itell you no} Take that for my 

answer, and leave me.” 

The force, the fire with which she had spoken, 
the new light in her eyes surprised him, She did 
not seem to see this, but hurried on,— 

“You bave insulted me grossly ;'I would net 
easily forgive you but for the recollection of old 
days, when neither of us dreamed what a prosaic 
ending our friendship would have, remember 


nothing more," 9 
“Bat, Bertie,” moved to keen admiration, “if 





my feelings towards you undergo a change, if I 
find that you are dearer to me than any other 


that I am willing to forget, and be your friend— 
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woman, will you let me speak then—will you 
listen 1 

at tac sp ape ®t sag 
‘* Yes, you may speak, bub I promise nothing. 
may hear, and be sorry ; I may hear, and be 
moved —- who knows? Hearts are strange 


1? 
wit T have hurt your ner ide and dig- 
nity, I beg your forgiveness ; have trans- 
gressed any rule of courtesy In my conduct 


towards you I can only say I am sorry, and shall 
in any way 


my heart,” softly. 
" Aren't glad our interview has had so sen- 


Ina state of confusion _ 
“TJ am relieved. Iam fond of my bachelor 
freedom,” 


“ One will be equally ‘fond’ of some 
BP 8, ope 21 Mp Moh a 
the girl “alla ae ger to oo ye tag re 
Fairy. Now, if you tay, ve 
spoiled my flowers. 3 pod lf nr tagt 
Bell, and bring them here to me!” 


& 
watched him with a curious look in her eyes, 
softly and sat down, resting her 
so na wR iiase dian 
“ How queer ¢ ii 4 
Ar tuate Sine Weaedtne tobe 
th nt have you not visited Miss Ashwin to- 


And Bertie with the demurest of expressions, 
answered, — 

‘Really, Miss Lomax, that seems an un- 
necessary question. I am so constantly reminded 
that I am an intruder that there is small wonder 
I avoid apartments,” 

Mise Priscilla made no retort. She knew the 
girl’s words were too true to admit a denial. 
She sab discussing her soup in a thoughtful 
mood ; then suddenly in a low tone,— 

Be . don’t 2 you, Bertie, and you know it. 

t that go, But young people naturally crave 
for cutasabine ed thal own age; so if you 
choose to associate with Miss Ashwin sowed 
not — of nT sive “epg gh 
“Thank you. ve the matter my care- 
1 consideration Priscilla’s 


fu "#0 coolly that Miss 
pee Se aoe red. “What do you propose 
ol 


ing with the distressed damsel 1” 

“J will tell you to-morrow if you will form 
one of the party in the library. Rest aseured 
she shall want for nothing whilst Priscilla Lomax 
lives ; and I think you know my word is my 
bond,” sternly. 

“I do; I also know you are a very honest 
woman in all t Now, I don’: pretend to 
honesty myself; but I admire {t in others ;” 
then she leaned back and broke into a perfect 
ripple of laughter at Miss Priscilla’s look of 
horrified 

Captain Grey addressed her from the opposite 
side of the table, 

“What is the joke, Miss Vandeleur? May I 
share it?” 

The maiden lady looked " daggers” as the girl 
answered,— 

“I am afraid not; but I will prefer your 
request to Miss Lomax if you really wish it,’ 

“Pray do. I am devoured by curiosity!” 
And to Bertie’s infinite glee that lady snapped, — 

“I wish you joy of your state,” and for the 
remainder of the evening ignored their very 
existence, 

The following morning Hirst, his mother, and 
aunt, Mrs. Vandeleur and Margaret Ashwin sat 
waiting Bertie’s coming. An ominous frown was 
on Miss Priscilla’s brow at the girl’s remissness. 

“'T told her eleven precisely, and it is now 
half-past,” referring to the watch she had placed 
before her on the table, “I shall wait five 
minutes longer, then shall proceed without her, 
Madam,” to Mrs, Vandeleur, “it is a pity you 
did not teach your daughter the value of time, 
Por ae. into the gardens. Perhaps you will 


_The young man rose reluctantly. He had 
been feasting his co ce hp nde tang hela 
linese, and ‘was disinclined to one thrill of 
pleasure ft gave him, 


She was looking very beautiful and very 

thetic. The dressing: gown, which was one of 

her lady friends, being rose-colour, gave juet the 

necessary tinge to her otherwise pale face, Her 

large dark eyes, shadowed by black lashes, were 

pd and ae oe ether = made 80 
a picture that Mra, Lomax felt uneasy, 

Belore Hirst could leave the room Bertie 
entered, and quietly divesting herself of hat, cape, 
and gloves sat down, without apologising for her 
late appearance, Miss Priecilla, however, did not 
attempt to hide her displeasure. 

“Do you understand,” she aeked, icily, “ that 
you have tacitiy insulted Miss Ashwin and my- 
self, I’m inclined to think you don’t, as you 
attempt no apology.” 

The most provoking of smiles played about 
Miss Vandeleur’s lips, and lit up her great brown 


eyes. 

“ My dear Miss Lomax, it was surely unneces- 
sary to wait for me, and I did not suppose you 
would so far depart from your rules as to do 
so ;” and she met Hirst’s angry lock with super- 
lative calmness. 

The maiden lady treated her remark this time 
with silent contempt ; and when each one felt 
sufficiently uncomfortable she broached the sub- 


Miss Ashwin has confided her story to me, and 
asked me to relate it to you. Willing to save 
her any pain reeulting from so sad a recital I 
have promised to do so, That she is a lady I 
think you are all convinced. Her father was the 
vicar of Terresdale, a small place In Northum- 
land ; her mother has been dead many years; 
her father died six months ago,” 

Bertie glanced at the girl careleesly; then 
resumed her gentle tattoo upon the table, 

“ With the exception of her mother’s sister, 
who had married well, she was left alone in the 
world, twenty pounds being her whole fortune, 
Relying on this aunt’s generosity until she could 
find work she instantly started for Doncaster, 
but met with so frigid, so heartless a r ion 
that she left the house the next day, and hired 
a room in a cheap part of the town, Here she 
set to work to obtain a situation, but failed. Her 
education did not fit her for a governess; there 
was nothing open to her butsuch placesas mothers’ 
helps or companions are called upon to fill. 

“She answered advertisement after advertiae- 
ment, but all to no purpose; and at last, when 
her little money. was almost gone, she eaw one 
that promised well; it was at Mrs. Lawes’s, at 
Yelverton, and the lady requested all applicants 
to apply personally. Miss Ashwin bai not evffi- 
cient cash left to pay her train fare, and no orna- 
ments of which she could dispose, and so she 
determined to walk the distance. But she lost 
her way, and at last fell amongst the snow from 
sheer fatigue. Bub for my passing that night 
would have been her last on earth. Now, I ask 
you not only for your compassion, but your friend- 
ship for this poor lonely child, I ask nothing 
more ; all other things I am prepared to give 
myself,” . 

“This is very romantic,’ Bertie whispered. 
“There remains nothing for Miss Ashwin to do 
now but marry the Fairy Prince,” 

Hirst Lomax frowned. After all it was well 
Bertie had refused him—so he thought. 

“T have telegraphed to Doncaster, and learned 
that Miss Ashwin’s friends have sailed for Canada, 
eo that she is virtually without a relative. Now, 
I propose she should not apply to Mrs, Lawes, but 
remain with me as my companion. I am getting 
too old now for my correspondence. She would 
be a great help to me, but of course, sister, I 
defer to you, as mistrees of the Hall. What do 
you say to my proposal }” 

‘That it sounds very sensible,” Mra, Lomax 
answered, hurriedly ; “and In pleasing yourself, 
you will me. Ihope, Miss Ashwin, you 
will find your new life and your new home plea- 
,” 


“Thank you, madam; you are too kind!” 
t said, with a tremor in her low voice 

that touched the lady. 

“Mrs, Vandeleur, I shall be glad if you will 

allow an intimacy between these two girla, Re- 

member, Mi t, is to be treated as one of our- 





selves. May Irely upon you and Bertie?” 





Mrs. Vandeleur hesitated a moment, 

“TJ ghall be happy to receive Miss Ashwin ; 
but Bertie must answer for herself—she fs whim 
sical.’’ 

“Thanks, mother ; I perfectly appreciate the 
compliment ; and, Mies Priscilla, if you are not 
sfraidof my corrupting induence, I am ready to 
promise eternal friendship, as girls sre fond of 
doing. They invariably furget the promise ; but 
‘sufficient to the day is the evil.’” 

And the lady, not liking the tone of her reply, 
yet made no angry retort, being glad to win 
Bertie over, eyen on her own terme. 

So fb was decided Margaret should stay, and 
Miss Priscilla set to work to replenish her com- 
panion’s wardrobe, In vain the girl protested 
she could not accept so much from her ; her ex- 
postulations only made the lady more generous 
—more eager to have her own will, 

One thing she did that was hardly fair ; she 
had Margaret’s black dresses modelled precisely 
after the style of Bertie’s, much to that young 
lady’s disgust, 

The only articles of dress in which the girl’s 
differed were their hats—Bertie affected large 
and Margaret small ones, Bertie wore her hair 
in a bang; Margaret's was drawn back in waving 
masses from her low white forehead, 

One day Mies Vandeleur sat alone in a soug 
room she called her studio—for she dabbled in 
art--when Margaret was announced. However 
brueque or scornful the former might be at 
Lomax Hall she was all courtesy and hospitality 
at home ; and the companion found the change 
in her as pleasing as ip was surprising. 

She rose, laid aside her palette and brush, anc 
shook hands with her visitor. 

“Pray remove your wraps, Miss Ashwin ; the 
room is warm, I am like exotics, and flowiish 
only in a warm atmosphere, Let me piace your 
chatr nearer the fire, Ab! I see you like heat— 
that fs a link between us,” smiling, and showing 
her pretty white teeth. 

“ Mies Lomax has sent me with some printe— 
she sald you wished to copy in water-coloure— 
and she hopes you will not regard them as a loan 
but a gift!” producing a small packet and lay- 
ing it on the table. 

‘Oh! you must thank her many times for 
me, and] will come up to the Hall myself to- 
morrow. Will you tell Miss Priscilla we have 
heard from my father, and that he hopes to be 
~with us early in March, Mother is simply mad 
with delight.” 

She drew her own chair up to the fire and sat 
down opposite her visitor, 

“ Will you lunch with us {’ We shall be pleased 
ff you will Oh! I will not take no for an 
answer, and I'll send a messenger to Miss Lomax, 
Now,” with her feet upon the fender, her hands 
clasped about her kneee, which attitude was a 
favourite one with her, “ tell me something about 
yourself. If we are to be friends we must in- 
dulge in little confidences, See, I will spread my 
life like a book before you. From babyhood I 
have been indulged and flattered, not for any 
good or beauty people saw In me, but because I 
am one of the greatest heiresses In England, I 
have had admirers and lovers (such as they were), 
and I have never had an unsatisfied wieh ; I have 
flirted rather more than most girls, and there 
isn’t either man or maid I can call my friend. 
But Iam content, more than content, There fs 
my history in a few words ; it is very uneventful. 
Did you spend all your days at Terresdale, Mies 
Ashwin? Didn’t you find it dull?” 

“ Yes, to both questions. My childhood was 
painful, miserable. I had no playmates, and we 
received no visitors ; my father could not enter 
into my moods, my fancies, I grew up into a 
neglected girlhood, filled with longings for a sight 
of the outer world. My heart grew bitter ; I 
hated the narrow round In which I moved, the 
familiar faces of the peasants about me,” and 
then the deep blue eyes flashed, and Margaret 
Ashwin’s beauty took angther aspect. ‘I hated 
the glooray church and the dreary service. My 
one accomplishment is drawing. My father never 
allowed me to learn music, lest ‘my heart should 
turn wholly to it,’ Those were his words, and 





if sometimes I broke into song I waa admonished 
that psalms were the proper expression of joy 
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aud praise. Ob! when I think of those days, 
and the bitter resulta of that bitter training, I 
am Inclined to revenge myself on all I meet for 
my sufferings and what they have made me |” 

She had risen, and now paced the room agl- 
tatedly 

Bertie watched her a moment, kindling into 
admiration of the wonderful grace of her move- 
ments, the fire of ‘her altered beauty. 

Than she sprang up and caught Margaret's 
hands, . 

“Go on, I understand this mood, tell me all; 
I sm ready-to pity. Protest that your rage 
against your teachings, your fate, is just; it 
exalts you In my esteem, ib draws me to you. Go 
on,” 

Bat Margaret, after one startled glance, 
dropped agatu Into her ordinary quiet, the only 
difference being in her voice, which seemed 
laboured. 

No, I have said more than enough, Miss Van- 
deleur; more than I intended saying. Let my 
pass rest ; it is sufficient to say that my present 
is as a dream of paradise to it |” 

Bertie made a wry grimace. 

“ Your last words tell me much, What must 
your past have been |” 

And throughout Margaret’s stay she was 
kindly, and almoat affectionate, 

But when her beautiful vieitor had left she 
stood thoughtfully watching the slowly retreat- 
ing figure, with its graceful, undulating move- 
ments, 

* What a fool I was to allow myself to be be- 
gulled! I distrust her, and I dislike her !” 

After that day Margaret often went to the 
* Robinettes,” as Mr. Vandeleur’s house was 
called, and once she begged Bertie to address her 
by her Christian name, 

Bertie hesitated 2 moment, then said,— 

IT don’t care for It, Margaret has a harsh 
sound ;” but seeing a hurt look on her visitor’s 
face, answered, “ Well, leb it be as you choose, 
Margaret.” 

And so they fell Into the way of calling each 
other Bertie and Margaret, and Miss max 
seemed p!eased at the intimacy between them. 

One day as they sat together Margaret said,— 

“ Miss Priscilla was speaking nd a this morn- 
ing, and she said Mr. Lomax asked you once to 
marry him, Didn't you love him that you sald 
no?” and paused In some trepidation as to the 
nature of Bertie’s answer. 

It came very carelesely and recs 

“My dear child, with my fortune I might do 
better ; and I have another reason for my rejec- 
tlon. Would you marry a man who asked you to 
do so from a sense of duty? who distinctly told 
you he ‘did not love you, but you were not un- 
pleasant to him }’—and probably a marriage with 
him would mean an ordinary, jog-trot, neutral- 
tinted existence, The honour done me seemed 
acercely equal to the risk I should incur |” 

She turned towards the window, then back 
again quickly. 

‘Come here, Margaret!" and Mies Ashwin 
moved to her side. “Do you see Hirst at the 
lodge-gates? He is coming here after an absence 
of three weeks. Imagine how flattered I am, 
and how anxious he must be to win my favour !” 

Margaret blushed slightly, and Bertie seeing it 
asked abruptly,— 

* How old are you?” 

The question seemed so irrelevant that the 
other said, with a slow, amused emile,— 

“ Twenty-two |” 

Miss Vandeleur touched her hand. 

“With your beauty you haven't reached thab 
age wi hout having had a lover |” 

No; you are right!” a painful fush spread- 
ing over the white cheek and brow, “I had one 

ce |” 

“ And his fate? May I know it?” in a pretty, 
interested way than did service sometimes for 
sympathy. 

“I did not love him, so I treated him badly, 
and I lost him. Perhaps I am incapable of 
hove,” dreamily. 

“That is a very ordinary failing. I myself 
plead guilty to it,” laughing softly ; “why, you 
Jook incredulous,”” and as Hirst now entered, the 
conversation changed suddenly, 





Bertie met him in her most careless manner, 
for there was & growing coldness between them, 
dating from Margaret’s admission to the Hall, 
and the helress’s keen eyes could nob be blind to 
the fact that her lover was golug over to the 
enemy, as she privately called Margaret ; but she 
made no attempt to win him to admiration of 
herself, rather left him to be entertained by his 
aunt’s companion, 

She withdrew toa far end of the room, and 
soon appeared deeply interested in a book of 
etchings, She played a very inconspicuous part 
in the conversation, and when her visitors rose 
to go neither pressed them to stay or call agaiu. 
She watched them go with acurious smile in her 
eyes, i a disdainful expression about her pretty 
mou 

“How pleased Mrs, Lomax will be!” with 
somewhat bitter triumph; then sighed to her- 
self, “somehow I don’t like losing my cavaliers, 
and It won't be pleasant to meet Margaret Ashwin 
as the lady of the Hall,” 

Meanwhile the two, so unconscious of her 
thoughts, walked on side by side, Hirst intent on 
his companion’s beanty. There was a faint flush 
on the high-bred, usually pale face, a more 
thoughtful expression in the lovely eyes, an air of 
mee about every movement that appealed 
peculiarly to Hirst Lomax, 

“You are fll or tired?” he said, gently, and 
the blue eyes were lifted a moment to his, as 
Margsret answered,— 

‘* A little tired, Mr, Lomax, but not illi—some 
words of Mias Vandeleur’s roused old, unhappy 
memories ; events and people I have wished to 
forget come crowding back upon me—the re- 
collection of the pasb is always painful,” smiling 
faintly at his evident concern. 

“ Are you happy with ua?” he questioned, ab- 
ruptly ; ‘‘is there anything you wish altered ! 
Speak frankly.” 


“ My life at the Hall {s very peaceful,” she said, 
slowly. “I have nothing to wish for but Bertie’s 
friendship.” 

“Bat that you have?” surprisedly ; * she 
always displays a great interest in you.’ 

“ Yes, I am aware of that, but I have only the 
semblance of friendship from her. She is too 
honest to mislead me as to the state of her 
affections, Perhaps ifI am very patient I shall 
win her to me, I hope so, she {fs so clever, so good 
in her strange way, and so pretty. I think her 
eyes are the moet wonderful I have ever seen.” 

" You praise generously,” he said, almost angry 
she should commend Bertie, as it were, to his 
notice, “bat unwisely, Your very partiality 
makes you blind to her faults ; she is clever, but 
satirical ; pretty because of her vivacity; when 
that goes she be plain; her features are very 
irregular. Her eyes, I admit, are wonderful, but 
I prefer blue to brown,” with a glance bordering 
on tenderness, “and tall girle to their shorter 
sisters.” 

Adeep flush came over Margaret’s throat and 
face, fading out quickly, and leaving her pale 
and a little tremulous, 

The young man spoke aguin, this time very 
confusedly, 

“Do you know, Miss Ashwin, I once asked 
Bertie to be my wife, and so recently as last 
Soe Ore She refused, and now I am glad 
she did.” 

*' Miss Lomax told me of the affair,” quietly, 
“Cand she said, too, both your mother and Mra. 
Vandeleur were very greatly disappointed. Your 
mother is much attached to Bertie, I believe.” 

“Yes, that is so ;and Mrs, Vandeleur Isanxious 
to keep her daughter near her,. From childhood 
we have been destined for each other. Perhaps 
if this had not been the case I might have fallen 
a victim to her charms, Bub J am at aloss to 
think why we are wasting valuable time in dis- 
cussing Bertie Vandeleur. I wanted te speak to 
you of yourself. I believe you are without 
relatives in England ; have no trusty friend but 
my aunt. Is it not sof” and she bowed her 
head. ‘“ Wall, I want you think of me as one 
anxious for your weifare and happiness—eager to 
advance your pleasure In all things. Wh2ll you 
remember this?” 

Her face changed and whitened before him; 





in her eyes there was a look he could not 
understand. 


How do you know I am not an adventuress ? 
How do you know that my pasb was mot 
my ry her hands and laughed. blithely, - 
e b — 
“Lele tala to attempt ‘ew pei 
my mind, ow or wi! Area 
pag ll ines te aon desired tc 
nem Sag, HERR A renee SPE Sere 


Again she blushed, and this time sighed, 

whilst a look of pain darkened her blue eyes. 
**Tt ls good to believe in you—good to have 
known one who trusts me ; in the past 
me were 


‘orm, ® more graceful was born 
to be @ countess!” en! 
‘*Why, then, Priscilla, don’t rob the Earl of 


bis bride,” y me niymr eens almost angrily. 
You sleape were enjast $s is the 
prettiest, cleverest 


remar! 

Hirst bine keenly at her, and, as soon as 
they were left together, asked,— 

OWhat's wrong, mother?” and leisurely lit 


cigar as he spoke, 

The lady looked tn a tah oo be 

“ What is wrong? Surely you ou; know. 
If you are amusing in with Ash- 
wip, you should be ashamed of youreelf ; aad if 
1S goodies i al, soo 

¥ to you, am a 
fool. ‘Well, really, a we! — ae rigs 
you, I prefer being a fool. mother, 
I am in earnest, aud hope before long to give you 
a daughter.” 

“ Margaret Ashwin !” i » .“ What do you 
know of her antecedents? How can you 
her version of the story is true? Will you 
troduce a possible adventures into the family— 
mix puddle-blood with ours that has been 60 
unsullied by any base strain? I wonder at you, 
a ae hed hot! 

¢ flus' iy. st a gat 

“You are not teking a view of 
mother, Aunt proved Miss 
her family somewhat more than If 
she is willing to trust me I will make her my wife, 


hoping you will overcome your prejadice, And, — 


ease, remember that whatever comes I shall 20+ 
eeoy Bertie} my eyes have been opened, and I 


know such step would result in 
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to us both: 1 to disappoint you, but I 
pede Fo my poy -hepon Mar- 


t’s—if, as IT she loves me—because of 
Lape t e e mPa was vever @ party, 
I cannot think one’s parents have any right to 
control or arrange one’s - 

Mrs, Lomax was prudently it, but her heart 
was sore Margaret. It was true the girl’s 
beauty, and gentleness had won upon her ; 
but was her favourite, and she was un- 
willing to yleld her place to any other. 

But Hirst had chosen for himself, He knew 
what was best for hia happiness, he was nob a 
boy, having ar. his twonty-sixth year, and 

Lomax only hope that’ something 
would oceur to disenchant him. ' 

She insisted having Bertie more fre- 
quently at the Hall, continually sounded her 
praises, which was foolish, and Miss Priscilla 
laughed at hor slster-in-law’s want of diplomacy. 

Philippa will disgust Hives with that Van- 
deleur girl, and hasten his declaration to Mar- 
garet.’ 

The good lady was very true in ‘her friend- 
ships, very implacable in her hates; guixoilc 
and generous to » fault, but her nature was so 
distinctly opposed to Bertie’s that there was little 
wonder the two did not agree, 


“TI am very much disappointed; I had 80 

set my heart on the match. Is it quite hopeless 
to wish it still!” 
- “Oh! quite. Once he tolerated me, now I 
believe’ he detests me. Besides, father, you 
must-see for yourself that he has formed an 
attachment for Miss Ashwin, You must find 
me another husband,” laughing, and then they 
were joined by a fair, rather haudsome man, 
who greeted Bertie with some effusion. 

“T was afeaid you wouldn’t show up, Mizs 
Vandeleur. I said I should be content if you 
did, but I’m not, I now wish you were to 
ride with the hounds. You are too good a 
horsewoman not to join the hunt |” : 

“Thank you, Mr, Lanark ; but really I think 
I could» not screw my courage up to such a 
pitch, I should lose my head, and when once 
I do that there is emall hope of my recovering 
my balance for hours,” . 

ba | two of our friends on the road, 
Lomax and that lovely girl; Miss Ashwin I 
think you call her.” » 

‘Yes ; they make a very handsome pair,” her 
aoft, tea eyes meeting his archly, and she 
smiled, 

“Do you believe he will marry her? Won't 
ib be somewhat of a mesalliance!” he ques- 


It wos fn early March, and Bertie was dining at | tioned. 


bn ae Dinner was ners ct ane 
the whole r | cocoa about tal an 
soon the B sd voices and low laughter 
made echoes in the 

The sounds of merriment reached a man crose- 
ing ee lawn. He paused & moment 
asmile on his lips 

“ That was Bertie,” he said to himself, and as 
he spoke the girl turned her face towards one of 
the windows, 

Then those present heard a little murmu 
cry of gladness, saw her start from her seat, 
a minute after she waz on the lawn, her arms 
about the atranger’sneck, — 

sa ae dear, my darlidg old dad'!” and the 
man did n oak for as he caught his 
child to his breast, felt her happy tears upon 
his cheeks, ” 


c 

She clung about him fn a very passion of wel- 
come, then leaning back held him from her a 
little way to.see if any change had come to him, 
and being satisfied with her scrutiny, caught him 


to and drew his tall head a mo- 
pede sing He, cud, 


Then he found power to speak calm)y,— 

“Come in, dear ; the wind ‘s north-east and 
your dress ‘is thin.” 

“‘ Asif I could remember that now yon are 
here {” ly, “Ob, how I have miesed 
you!” and she leaned on his armas they went 
back to the house, Mr. Vandeleur received a very 
warm welcome, and Bertie, still one arm thrown 
about his shoulder, her face pale with excitement, 
a ay eee ven tewe), intro- 

uw m to Margaret every appearance, of 
pride in him. Then she turned to Mre. Lomax— 

“You will excuse ud, I know ; father has come 
to take me home. first night we should all 
like to be together, I wonder bow he prevailed 
on mother to spare him even for an hour, s0 soon 
afver his unexpected return 3 "’ 


¥ 


CHAPTER Itt, 

Miss Varpatavr bent down and gave her hand 
to Margaret, whilst Mr, Vandeleur, reining in his 
ee cast @ somewhat displeaced look upon 

re ; 

“We are golvg to the mest, so cannot 
stay to Bertie said; ‘‘ but we will but 
you all the news this evening’ when we come up; 
till then, good-bye |” and'she started her horse 
ata gallop, her fathér keeping by her side in 
silence. : 

At lant be asked, — » 

*' When does Hirst Lomax mean to speak !” 

She smiled as she answered, — 

“He has spoken, and been declined with 
— I hope, dear, Lic aren't angry }—bub 
really er stayip ou to ab 
Pe ie ying y reigning 





“TI should say he won't be such a fool!” 
Mr. Vandeleur said; but Bertie broke in 
lightly,— 

“He could not give the Hall a lovelier mis. 
tress, She is a lady by birth, a clergyman’s 
daughter, and Miss Lomax has promised her a 
dowry. So you see, Hirst will not prove himself 


80 Me foolish,” 
“Ah! speaking of Miss Lomax, she is very 
ns instance her whim for this unknown 


“She is a worthy woman, Mr, Lanark, 
and,” laughing, ‘I take credit to myself for 
saying it, because she hates me as a certain 
friend of ours: {s: said to hate: holy water. I 
suppose we part here?” and as Mn Lanark 
rode away he thought,— 

“Tt is-quite true; she never cared for him. 
She -is a ty girl, but too sharp of tongue, 
too fond of coquetry ; in al) probability ehe will 
degenerate into a cross old maid. It seems a 
ity. I always thought Lomax Indifferent to 
er. I was right!” 

That night the Vandeleurs dined at the 
Hall, and Bertie was looking her. prettiest in 
a gauzy black dress, draperies of cream and 
crimson, with ribbons and flowers to match, 
She found matters rather dull, especially when 
Hirst and Margaret wandered out, as {it was 
growing their habit to do now the nights. were 


bright. 

She, yawned behind her fan, then rose and 
played..a few airs in a desultory fashion, and 
whilst she played Hirst was telling his love- 
story under a gos sky. He had brought 
Margaret into the ladies’-walk—a narrow path 
shaded by tall cedars, and leading to a rockery ; 
he had been very silent. throughout the walk, 
and was now embarrassed—an unusual thing with 
him. As she leaned against a tree he stood 
looking at her with passionate admiration and 
love; he moved nearer and took one of her 
slender hands in hie. In the clear light of 
the newly-risen moon he saw her face grow 
paler, and the long lashes drooping hid her 
beautiful eyes. 

* Margaret,” he said, and paused, whilst a 
tremor passed’ over her; and again, “ Mar- 

t, do you know why I have brought you 
ere?” snd still she did not answer, only he 
thought her fingers returned his clasp. ‘ My 
darling, I want you for my wife. I have no- 


thing to plead that may win your favour, | 


if indecd you do not love me, I have no merit, 
no goodness, my only recommendation is I love 
you with all my life ;’ then he waited for her to 


speak, 
He saw the red kage min and when she lifted 
her eyes they shone bright through tears. 

“Mr, Lomax,” she said, “you do m3 too much 
honour, You seem to forget my position in your 
house, and utterly scout the idea that my past 
may have a story that would dirplease you— 





shame you. You know nothing of me or mine 
save what I have told you, and it is scarcely 
probable that I should give you any but the 
most favourable account.” 

She ceased, and he sald, with simple manii- 
nese, — 

*T love you,” and threw an arm about her, 
* Is it yes to my prayer?” 

Her chiu dropped on her breast as she spoke, 
hurriedly,— : 

“Tt is hard to plead against oneself—hard to 
refuse so dear a bicaelog as your love, and yet I 
would be just to you. I want you to remember 
I am poor, unknown, friendless—that Mrs. 
Lomax wishes to see Bertie your wife. Oh! I 
am afraid that in the future you will be sorry for 
this—will regret what cost you so much,” and 
with her free hand she covered her eyes. 

Bat Hirst clasped her closer, and, bending, 
kissed her throat and waving halr. 

"Dear, do you love me?” 

And she answered, falteringly,— 

“Yes-—yes. So muchthat I am afraid to 
marry you.” 

. Ha ma age outright. 

“Dismiss that fear, Margaret. I shall never 
be sorry because of to-night—I shall sever be 
less proud of, less glad in you,” and the stars 
a0 down upon them as they plighted their 
troth, 

A long while after they sauntered through the 
conservatories, talking lovers’ telk, Hiret with his 
arm passed about Margaret's walat. 

They paused once In the midst of flowers and 
ferns, and the young man caught her to his heart 
as he told her again and again of his lot; and 
neither of them saw the white face that peered 
at them through green leaves, nor the slim hands 
clenched, as a slight figure fell back upon the 
garden-seat with eyes dreadfully staring, 

In utter, happy ignorance they moved on, and 
nosound, save their footsteps, broke the stillness, 
but when the last echoes of that slow tread died 
away & woman’s voice wailed,— 

“Ob, Heaven! [I love him !—love him !--love 
him!” anda palr of white hands went up to 
cover the dreadfully staring brown eyes. 

Then there was a little rnatling sound as of 
woman’s ekirts, aud in that moment Bertie 
slipped to the ground and hid her face in her 
folded arms, She laid her brow to the cold seat 
as If to cool tha fever there, and moaned help 
lestly,— 

“T loved him! and he never knew! Oh} 
Heaven | he never cared |” 

Then she started up. There were no tears in 
her shining eyes, but her face was ghastly. 

She wrung her locked hands together, then 
clasping them behind her head, stood ailent and 
motion) css. 


From the house came the sound, “In the 


Gloaming,” and she knew it was Margaret who 
sang, and probably Hirst who accompanied ber, 
The clear soprano rose and fell, with bell-like “is- 
tinetness, and the closing words reached the un- 
happy girl where she stood, 

’ “He will never know !’’ she said again, in a 
wailing tone. ‘*I—I always loved him, but he 
never guessed it! Hedid noteven wishit! He 
thought me slight and fooliah | bitter of tovgue! 
He saw no beauty in me!” 

She heard her father’s voice calling her, and 
she crouched down behind the ferns, fearing he 
would seek her, 

She heard, too, his step close by. He passed 
80 near she could have touched him, but she kept 
in hiding until he turned and re-entered. the 
house, Then she rose and mechanically 
smoothed her hair and her dress, aad .laughed 
low and bitterly. 

**T said when I lost my head I was like a horse 
aud could not easily recover my balance.” 

Then she went wearily threading her way 
amidst choice flowers and plants, whose odours 
sickened her. Sho was faint and giddy, and 
there was no friendly support near. She staggered 
on with wild, white face, and eyes that saw 
nothing : 

Reaching the Hall she guided her steps with 
hands that feebly felt the wall, and when her 
father’s voice beside her (yeb sounding so far 
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way) struck on her numbed aenses, she threw her 
arms avout him. 

‘Take me home, father; take me hone. J 

T am very fll.” 

‘He caught her up like a child, butshe winced 
under hia touch, for mental had induced physical 
Pp In. 

‘Pot me down, dear; you hurt me! 
Heaven! Am I dying?’ 

Mr, Vendeleur, much alarmed, did as che bade 
him, only he kept his arm about her to support 
the faltering steps, Suddenly she paused. 

“Don’t take me where they allare. [ can’t 
meet them to-night. Teil them I am iil—any- 
thing, anything, so that you keep them from 
me.” 

He drew her Into the library, and compelled 
her to lie down; then he went to acquaint their 
hostess with Bertio’s sudden iliness. 

Tho girl lay perfectly quiet, with closed lids 
and ghastly face, only her breath came with a 
laboured effort, and &% seemed to her life was 
slipping away from her in a terrible nightmare. 

Then came the soft rustle of her mother’s 
skirts, but she was incapable of movement or 
speech, could nod lift her heavy lids. The elder 
lady knelt down, 

“Darling, what ia it?” and when no auswer 
ama, tarned to Mr, Vandeleur, ‘' Michael, lift 

her lead, she kas fainted;"” and when he had 
dove so the mother forced some sal volatile 
through the clenched teeth. 

Rertie was perfectly aware of all they said and 
jid ; she strove te sign them it was so, but could 
aot; the petted heirese, the laughinv, wayward 
beauty had got her firet cruel blow, aad ehe had 
sunk béfeath it. 

" Shall we send for Dr. Musgrave?” questioned 
he father, auxionsly, but the mother said,— 

‘No, she would vot like it. Is the carriege 
ready ? If so, we will take her home. First 
raake my adieux to the company, Michaei,” 

A few minutes after the heavy white lids 
lifted. 

“Mother, take me home,” the girl said, feebly 
and faintly. 

“ Soon, my darling!” throwing a thick shawl 
about the slender figure, and then her father 
entering’ they led her slowly through the. hall, 
and lifted her into the curriage, ~here she sank 
ae if wearied out. Mrs, Lomax went out to 

16m. 

“Tam very much concerned about the poor 
child ; pray send me nevvs of her to-morrow early, 
Tf she ia no better I shall come up to the Robin- 
ettes. Good-bye: good-bye, Bertie,” bat the 
girl did not answer, and in utter silence she was 
driven home, 

Oh! what o blessed rellef it was to be once 

re in her own room, free from curious eyes, 
free to look aa she pleased, to wail and cry, if by 
euch means she could comfort her agonised 
heart. 

Mrs, Vandeleur would fain have spent the 
night with her, but Bertie would not have it 
50, 

“No, Tam better, and would rather be alone, 
I will not epoil your rovt, mother. Perhaps, too, 
[ shall sleep ; I am very tired.” 

Tired, ah ; yes, with a wesriness that would 
ling to her day after day; so tired that her 
wights would be often sleepless and alwaye cruel, 
fad the bright spring days would wake no sense 
of pleasure in her, and the glory of summer 
would fail to gladden or soften her heart. 

“or one man’s sake her world was changed, 
aud she knew, mock as she would at love, Ir 
would be her life-long portion, and on that night 

) could have curred the passion of which all 
oete sing, and all men suffer early or late. Poor 

ertie } 

he long night closed at last, and the cheery 
dawn extered the room. Bertie sat up and 
pushed back the heavy hair from her brow. 


Oh, 


“How strange my head feels!” se eaid, 
‘and how giddy Iam. Am I really fll, or are 
these only the results of ‘a love affair ?’” 


bitterly, and, sinking back in her pillows, covered 
her face and moaned like « child in pain, 

She took her coffee in bed, then she summoned 
ber mafic and bade her dress her ; but she felt so 


| languid, so inert, that her toilet was a eimple and 
| speedy one, 

Toe long dark halr was caught up, and care- 
leasiy wound about the pretty head, and the slim 
figure was enveloped in a crimson and white 
dressing-gown, with bright ribbons at the throat, 
that gave a little colour to the poor pale face. 

The maid looked anxlously at her ; the weary 
droop of the mouth (that yet looked as if it only 

waited to be kissed into smiles again), the heavy 
eyes, and the wan cheeks, all enlisted her 
rympathy. 

“But mademoiselle does look ill. Wiil she 
have her pillows?” and hasvened to wheel a 
couch towards the fire. 

"That will do,” Bertie said at last, and the 
maid disappeared to return fn a few moments 
with the message that Mrs. Lomax was below, 
and would be pleased to see her, 

“Say I am too ill to admit visitors,” petalantly, 
"T must have rest; I have not slept the whole 
night ;” so Mrs, Lomax was compelled to con- 
tent bereelf with Bertie’s mother. 

"O>, my dear,” she eaid, ‘I have news for 
you, all our hopes and plaus are frustrated. Last 
night, when you had gone, Hirst told me he 
had asked Margaret to be his wife. Of course he 
ie master of the Hall, and can plewe himaelf, 
and we have no objection to Miss Ashwin = 
eonally ; but I was so disappointed I cried. You 
know how dear that child Bertie is to me, 
and it makes me positively angry to see Pris- 
cilla’s dislike of her, and foolish love for 
Margaret.” . 
| “T have seen for come time how matters would 
; be,” Mra. Vandeleur answered, “‘and you know 
Hirat ie not to blame, Bertie rejected him with 
positive rudeness—would hear nothivg he had 
| to say." 
| “bab was his own fault, If he had been 
| moderately attentive she would have learned to 
| love him, bud he always was intolerant to her,” 

vexediy ; ‘‘and I daresay he blundered dread- 








fully over his wooing ; made it appear he was | 


conferring a iavour on her, and you know Pertie’s 
spirit would not submit to that.” 

‘No, we are all very sorry ib canuot be, 
because we had hoped to keep the child with 
us. Possibly it is for the best, and neither Mr. 
Vandeleur nor myself would try to force her 
inclinations. Is the date of the marriages 
fixed ?” 

“Oh, yes, by this morning Mies Priscilla had 
arranged everythivg. She argues that as Ma? 
garet came to the Hal! last Christmas Eve, she 
should go to Hirst on the next twenty-fourth of 
December, which will allow them time to become 
better acquainted with each other's foibles, My 
sister is no advocate for haaty marriages ; Hirs®, 
of course, wiehes it to be earlier, but Margaret 
is quite content to wait until December. { rasily 
think ahe is very amiable, but I «nould be lad 
to see her more sprightly, more like Bertie.” 

As soon as Mrs, Lomax had gove Mra. Vande- 
leur went to her daughter’s room. 


deleur strove to raise her, but she sank yet 
lower, 

“Leb me lie here—leave me alone.” 

And the mother asked in a whisper, — 

“Do you love him, Bertie 1” 

And when the girl only shivered, she beat down 
and kissed the pretty halr, whilet her tears fell 
fasb—only Bertie did not ery. 

She lay silent a time, then suddenly broke into 
part defiant note running all throug her 
anguis: 


* Love him } not! Was I not taught 
to lovehim? Only I did not know it for very 
long, because we had been always together. But 
I 


him with disdainf and ssid to 
myself he should never feel compelled to 
marry me, [ didn’t know I loved him then; I 


; 
was only angry that all of you tried to thrust me 
upon him, to make him take me with or without 
his will, I never wae natural with him 
felt I was changing to all. Not guesiing why 
was 00 I grew hard in my thoughts, flippant in m 
speech, and I was aware t had what they 
‘ clever flirts,’ so before him I flirted outrageously 
and made sbarp speéohes, and when others laughed 
he only preserved a silence. 

“Then, at last, he asked me to a 
acd he didn't try to hide from me that was 


our parents’ wishes, and because he then loved 
no woman meee va apn Ne 3 a 

“M r , My poor ing no 
saan t was like this with you,” the mother 
said, chokingly 

** Even then,” drearly, “I did nob guess my 
own secret; I only felt hurt and ang? a litule 
uneasy boo. BubI was glad I had ‘no’ to 
hica, because I thought when he found I was not 
likely to be won ft would wake him more eager to 
win me. 

“TI knew the perversaness of mon well, sad how 
they always long for what eeems mpsttainable ; 
neglecting and ¢septeing thet whicb i close at 
hand, By that time Margaret had “sme amongat 
us, and I was rade and hard witt ber, She is so 
bowatiful, and | was afraid of her influence over 
Hirst. 

“T did nob love ber Unen, and now I hate her— 
Hate her! From the fire: ‘ distrusted her, and 
I alweys shall; and whea I saw how deter- 
nalnately Miss Priecilla evpoused her cause, and 
‘how Hiret seemed to lika to be near her, some- 
thing woke fa my heart, and rising to my throa 
seemed to strancle me. Ob, Heaven! day after 
day {smiled ana talked, and played my hateful 


pant. 
“ Day after dug I saw them together. I marked 
the new sents jk ny ng Peay —_ = his 
his grow or her, his gro con- 
mei for ae, and I knew I loved him. But I 
did not guess how well until last night. 
“T was in the conservatory, and I heard their 
voices ; they paused just before me, and he had 


FE if 





“ Are you better, my love 1” 

“T ought to be; you ave all so very kind an 
attentive. Rut my head aches so foarfully, and 
Iam giddy.” 

“ Will my talking annoy you, dear?” aj/plying 
herself to aome lace work; “ because I've news 
for you." 

“Talk as mueh as you pliase, mother. Wh 
I am tired I will ack for silence,” speak 
wearily, ¥ 

Mrs. Lomax bas been with me, snd ahe tells 
me Hiret and Margaret Asiwin are an engaged 
pair”’—she worked on and ¢o did not vee the in- 
creasing pallor of her daughter's face, the clench. 
ing of her little hands. ‘“‘'Theyare to be married 
next December, on the anniversary of Macgeret’ 
first appearance. 


s 
My dear, | wieh I could have 
seen you mistress of the Hall, Iam cruelly dis- 
appointed.” ; 

Bertie slipped and fell at her mother's feed, 
her face hidden in her skirts. 

“Ob, don’t mother, don’t! You break my 
heart! I cannot bear any more pain. I knew 
this last night. Oh, Heaven! I saw their hap- 

ioess/” 


Frightened by her sudden passion, Mrs, Van- 





his srms about her, and was telling her of his 


love. 

“ Efe looked az he had never looked at me ; his 
voice had s new, deeper, tenderer tone, and 
i almost shrieked aloud, bub instead I fell 
back upon the wy ant oe Ref 

grew too lor me, my ° 
borchict into m lone that I t notecry out. 
Oh, mother! Oh, Heaven | I don’t remember 
how long I stayed there, or how at last I reached 
the house. ' 

“I don’t know when or where my father met 
me, but when you bent over me in the library I 
was conscious of all that passed, only I could not 
ery, I could not move. Mother, mother, mother !” 

ing to her ekirta,“ pity your most unhappy 
child, and—and f her story!” 

Where she had slipped she lay, her face still 
in her mother’s skirte, her long hair unbound 
falling about her in dark waves, little hands 


clenched. 
“It hes been so hard, she moaned, ‘so hard 
that 





will an yy fe yr tw —. he very 
sorry. C) drive ; 
tion, oy ee gel 


Say I am unjust; ssy I am 


times I have been almost mad. Oa! he - 
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never claim her, never desice her. — 

‘‘Oh” she said in her anguish, “I have blindly 
asserted woman's $ and him all my 
treasure ; now if he it let him use man’s, 
and laugh me to scorn, Oh! Heaven, am I to 
have nothing in exchange for my broken and 
marred life? Am I always to be the abject slave 
of an unrequited love 7” 

“ Then half unconciously she murmured won ds 
that came to her again and egain, in those dread- 
ful hours of agony. 

Then she laughed, “ What a fool I am to think 
I could win what never was mine, could woo 
him brig ay « I vag By a hie a A — 
a price, treachery mine, Oh, Heaven 
which way shall I turn for comfort 7” 

She dii not leave her room that day, and ab 
night she was so weary she fell into a restless 
sleep, haunted by dreams of her waking sorrow. 
In the b rypes fos: rose and allowed herself to 
be dressed, and went down just as Mrs, Lomax 
was announced, 

That lady exclaimed anxiously, when she saw 
Bertie’s pale face and hollow-looking eyes, “ My 
dear, I am afraid have waffered dreadfully. 
You look as though you had been fll for weeks 
instead of a day and a night ; I had no idea your 
indisposition wae 80 serious,” 

** You are like the patient man’s comforterr, 
Mrs, Lomax,” smiling faintly, ‘‘ and really I 
am much better to-day ;and probably to-morrow 
Ishall be restored to my usual state of robustness 
and impertinence—I hope so sincerely.” 

“So we all do, dear! Margaret wanted to 
come, but-I thought two visitors might prove 
too many for you, and I was too selfish to lose 
the pleasure of seeing you. I hoped I should 
be the most acceptable to you, Bertie 7” 

“ And so you are, dear Mrs. Lomax. My ac- 
quaintance with Miss Ashwin does not seem 
to ripen into friendship—understand, the fault 
is mine. It may be I am a little jealous of her 
beauty,” with the same faint piles “but you 
will carry my congratulations to her and tell 
her I sincerely wish her happiness ; soon I will 
do itin person and not by prexy.” She leaned 
back fn her chair s trifle paler, but she sat far 
in the shadow her visitor did not see that, and 
only Mrs, Vandeleur guessed her pain. 

Mra, Lomax eaid, “I will nob forget your 
mersage, dear, but, oh {| how I wish Hirst had 
chosen you |’ 

Poor Bertie winced as if a rough hand had 
touched some half-healed wound, but she an- 
arr carelessly, — 

“Tt was . ones did not 

BS ae 

ve accommodated Miss Priscilla and myvelf. 
Oh! leughing feebly, “how she does hate me | 
I belleve she fancies ‘all the wickedness in the 
world is print’ to me,’ ” 

By the close of the week, if a trifle paler, 
Bertie was so much her old self that her mother 
sometimes doubted if that impassioned declara- 
tion had taken place in the pretty pink 
and blue boudoir, or if it had been only a very 
vivid dream. 

When an invitation to dine at the Hall en 
Samille came she was alarmed for Bertie, but the 
gi] said, decldedly,— 

Pret sdrad apes all means, I want to 
tee how Hirst looks the character of ‘engag«d 





man.’ I should say he will be amusing, and I 
want to give Margaret my godd wishes, mother.” 

Mies Ashwin led the girl to her own room, 

“You are still pale, my dear,” gently, and 
helping her with her wraps. ‘1 was quite 
alarmed about you that night you fainted, and 
we have all been very anxious about you.” 

"Do you include Mivs Priscilla in that ‘ all?’” 
laughing incredulourly. ‘‘ Pray don’t try to im- 
pose that upon me, Margaret.” 

“Indeed she was, and would have come to 

, but Mrs. Lomex prevented her. Don’t you 
how good her heart is?” 

**T know it is too narrow for more than one 
abtachment ata time,” lightly, ‘But now let 
me wish you all the yi ge you can desire. 
When you first came I said a fitting conclusion 
to your-story would be your marriage with the 
* Fairy Prince ;’ I think I shall go further, and 
say I prophesied, One consideration only stays 
me.” ' 


** And that?’ Margaret asked, smiling, and 
parsing her arm round the slender waist. ‘* What 
is ic? May I hear it?” 

“Oh! ceptainly, I remember an old saying 
which runs like this, ‘A prophet is not without 
honour save io his own country and amongst his 
own people,’” and, laughing, they ran down- 
atairs, 


When Hirst and Mr. Vandeleur joined the 
ladies after dinner Mrs. Lomax said— 

“ Sing that pretty song you gave us last night, 
Hirst,” and explained to her guests the pretty 
song was composed by a friend of her son’s, the 
words being from one of Tennyson’s short 
poems, 

The young man played a low, sweet symphony 
in a minor key, then began to sing in a very 
tolerable tenor. 

Bertie glanced at Margaret as the young man 
finished, and saw she was deadly pale, whilst her 
eyes gleamed with some hidden pain ; but Hirst 
did not see, and Margaret hid her face behind 
her screen as he sang again with greater em- 


(Continued on page 308.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tue grand finale, the wind-up of the camp 
season, Was & review on & grand scale, and a pre- 
sentation of colours to our regiment, and a 
déjecuner at our mess afterwards. 

We were lucky in a fine day, and I felt that 
my pretty new dress, got expressly for the occa- 
sion, would not be thrown away, but seen to ad- 
vantage. 

Ib consisted of a pale helictrope-coloured silk, 
partly veiled. in thread Jace, and 4 small lace 
bonnet (the oceasion was too serious for’ hats), 
trimmed with heliotrope velvet—a crinkled ban- 
deau of plush round the brim eet off to great 
advantage my gold-coloured hair. 

I carried a parasol to match my dress, and 
I thought that I looked very,.nice as I joined 
Hagh, and strolled down towards the enclosure 
of spectators that already surro: .Jed the pre- 

tions for the reception of new colours. I 

It sad, too, as I walked along. This was one 
of my last days—last deys are mostly sad—and 
neither weather, nor gaieties could possibly 
excuse my stay longer than another week; and 
I could scarcely restrain a sigh as [ thought of 
the happy summer I had spent, and the dreamy 
winter that lay before me. 

Of course, Hugh must not guess ab my 
thoughte, nor dream that I was not glad that 
my time of being on show was over. 

I glanced at him underneath the lace of my 
parasol. It struck me that he looked unusually 
grave ; and, as it were, sick of life, and things 
{a general. 

“ This will be our last festivity,” I said ; ‘tle 
wind-up of a very pleacantsummer. I—must go 
—next week~-on Tuesday—I think.” 


“Mast you? Well, what muet b» must be! 
Wait till Wednesday, and I will get two days’ 
leave, and take you over myself, I don't fancy 
your travelling alone!” 

‘Why nob, pray ?” 

“Well, if you must know, because you are 
too young and pretty !” 

I blushed with pleasure. A compliment of 
any kind was rare from Hugh. 

“ Only it’s so cold here in winter you might 
have atayed on, There {a some capital hunting, 
and [ have bought that brown mare, and there's 
lots of balls fn winter—county balls.” 

If he had pressed me a littie, little more I 
would have stayed ; but hedidnot, He relapsed 
into silence for some moments, and then he said, 
suddenly ,— 

I shall be very lonely when you go!” 

What would he be tome in my empty home 
at Brayfield ? 

"Yes, we have got on very well, and I have 
to thank you for 4 very pleasant visit. At least 
I’ve done some good in coming, Hugh !” and m 
voice shook in spite of me, “You do not think 
quite so badly of me as you did, do you 2?” 

‘© No; and yet there is no reason that I should 
not. Nothing has been cleared up, The mystery 
is as great as ever, Only the diamonds are re- 
deemed, and Ralph Torpichen is dead {” 

“Yes, poor Ralph is dead, and he died without 
your knowing he was innocent-—that he was your 
true friend as well as mfine—that he wished you 
well,” 
“Very well. Why did he invelgle you to 
London ?” ; 

“He did not. I made him come with me. I 
dared nob go alone; I was afraid of Joe. I 
have no head for business, buying or sellitig, snd 
he has, It was he who sold the diamonds?’ 

“ And pocketed the money ?” 

* Now, Hugh, that you knowin your heart 
faa ridiculous idea, Ralph was a rich man. 
Why should I sell my diamonds for his bens- 
fit?” 


‘€ T acknowledge that I am bitterly prejudiced, 
and what you urge is true, Ranee; but, oh! 
how long is this terribic time to last? When 

I ae these cruel secrets! Is: there no 
hope of light at ll? Ido not know what this 
may be to you, bub sometimes I am so maddened 

hopes, or fears, doubts, suspicions, remorr? 
and rage, that I feel as if I was being torn In 
two by separate Identities. Sometimes I feel 
that Tam a wretch to doubt you, despite all, 
and I feel inclined to throw myself on my ‘knees, 


-}| and beg you to forgive me. I feel that it is im- 


possible that a girl so purely and simply brought 
up as you were, who never had a lover that she 

for, never kissed a man in her life but 
her father and mysel/, could suddenly develop 
into a false, Intriguing, fashionable flirt, who 
looked upon her marriage vows with utter scorn 
and contempt. Then, on the other hand, I tell 
myself that I am a weak-minded fool, whose 
insane love for you have led me to spare you 
when I ought to have punished you, nob by 
what I feel for you, but what fs justice. Some- 
times I say to myself, if other men knew all, 
would they not despise me, for extending to 
you the protection of my name and roof. Your 
father Was a good man, and as true and honest 
as steel, but how do I know what you may have 
inherited from your mother '—what vices you 
may have.drawn in with your breath, and trans- 
mitted to——-" ‘ 

“There!” Tseid, halting, "if yon are going 
to drag that in I shall tur @boub and walk 
home,” “ pi 

“Well, I won't, I was oniy telling you my 
thoughts, and what I have sometimer imagined 
—perbaps ‘most wrongly—that you may have 
inherited from your mother.” 

“My mother!” The words had barely left 
his lips when she fisshed by in a carriage and 
pair seated beside a lady, and wis.2 vis to two 
gentlemen, She looked very elegant, and very 
happy. 

“Lady Lorraine!” exclaimed Hugh—and | 
believe he muttered some {mprecation-—“ she 
fe our evil genius, What brings her here ? 





This ie quite ont of her usnal beat,” 
“T suppose eho is staying with Mr, and Mrs, 
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Croftcr, Toast is their carrirge, aud that is 
Captain Carden with them.” 

“Mind you don’t speak to her, Di,” he said 
impressively. 

“Hugh, dear Hugh!” I paused, and shel- 
tered myself from the public eye behind my 
pretty parasol, “If I do you must forgive 
me. She holds me in the hollow of her 


reon to have got you abt her 
mercy! <A divorcée, a woman phat abandoned 
her husband and children.” 

“I know that—I know all,” I interrupted 
piteously. 

** Who told you }” : 

“She did herself,” I rejoined, colouring 
vividly. 

Hugh stared, 

" Well, Ranee, no wonder you blush! Here 
we are, and our long ¢téte 2-i/te is attracting 
attention. Promise me, if I do not have another 
chance of speaking to you alive, that you will 
make @ desperate effort to shake off this mystery 
—to get rid of this secret. If the worst comes 
to the worst, buy yourself off. Handsome, 
predty, if it takes all your fortune, I have sufi- 
cient money for both of us, My godfather. left 
me a decent legacy most unexpectedly, and I am 
no longer & pauper,” 

‘I promise to do my very best,” was my 
hurried reply, as he joined the rest of the 
aesembly. 

” * ® * 

The company gathered together to see our 
regiment receive its new colours was numerous 
and distinguished, Among them all no one 
looked more handsome and distinguée than Lady 
Lorraine. She was dressed in black lace that 
literally glittered with jot, and the sombre 
setting suited her still fair complexion, She 
soon spied me ab some distance from her seat, 
and treated me to many becks and wreathed 
smiles, but she could not approach me, When 
the ceremony was over she snatched an oppor: 
tunity, on her way to the carriage, to say beneath 
the shelter of her sunshade,— 

“T eee you are all right.” 

“Not” I answered hurriedly, “And I 
must speak to you. Oh! do net turn a deaf 
ear to me this time.” 

"I don’t wish to, you silly girl; I shall 
manage & téte d-téte somehow before the day is 
over.’ 

* But Hugh !” 

“ Yes, and under your own roof, and in spite 
of Hugh.” ‘Moving on ab the ddjetiner we 
were separated by at least a dozen people, 
The affair wend off well; the viands were 
superb, toasts were given, and the band played 
at Intervals, Towards the end of the entertain- 
ment there was a commotion, and one of our 
officers rushed to me, saying,— 

“Lady Lorraine feels very faint. She told me 
to fetch you, Mrs. Halford, as you area friend 
of hers.” ‘ 

Of course in the face of ail the company, 
and this request, I was bound to go, and I found 
her in an armchair in the ante-room; one 
fanniog her, another holding salts to her nose ; a 
third madly waving a newspaper. 

“Ib is the heat,” she said, languidly. “ You 
live close by, dear Mrs, Halford ; you shall take 
me home with you for a little while, and I will 
lie down in a cool room, and I shall be all right 
in an hour’s time.” 

What could I say? I was delighted, of 
course, atid with her usual wit she had managed 
the meeting most naturally. But Hugh did 
not look at all pleased when he saw me walking 
off to our own hut, with the gentle invalid on 
my arm, 

“No. No one was to trouble about her, she 


preferred to be quite alone, and would trust | 


herself entirely to -DMrs. Halford’s kind hospi- 
tality,” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


“Dip I not manage it well?” she said, in 
her natural voice, as we entered the hut, ‘It 
was awiully hod though, and I shall just go 





into your bedroom, and. bathe my face and 
bands ; it will refresh me,” 

Peggy came in and attended, but there was no 
smile of welcome or recognition for my mother 
from Mrs, Clark. 

“Well, old Peggy, you are getting younger 
every day,” she said, “You don’t seem to re- 
member me!” 

* Reraember yon! Oh, yes, ma’am. No one 
who once knew you was ever likely to forget 
you,” said Peggy, with biting ecophasis, 

** Now I wonder if you mean that as a com- 
pliment, or otherwise?” she asked, as che 
arranged her bair. 

« tever way you like, ma’am,” said Peggy 
grimly, 

*' Come into the drawing-room, Diana!” said 
my mother ; ‘‘and don’t let anyone disturb us, 
Peggy. You may as well bring us some tea pre- 
ssutly.” And taking my arm, she led me across 
the passage into our pretty sitting-room. Asshe 
stood and surveyed it, and took in all my 
embellishments—flowers, photos, fancy work, 
pretty curtains, and a piano, she exclaimed, 
“ What a charming little nest ! And of course 
Hugh and you are a couple of love-birds. I knew 
you wou'd soon bring him round and tame him, 
ferocious as he was! It’s an art that runs in our 
family.” 

“ An art that has not descended to me! We 
are anything but a pair of love-birds; as to 
taming Hugh, he has tamed. me, He has never 
forgiven me, and I am only here for the sake of 
appearances, and to silence Mrs. Grundy,” 

* And a sweetly pretty appearance you make, 
my child! you look lovely in that mauve 
dress |” 

“Oh, mother!” I cried passionately, ‘‘ how 
can you talk like this when my heart is breaking } 
I have been a mother too, I know « mother's 
feelings. How can you bear to cause me—your 
own child—such sorrow and such shame.” 

“Oh, come, my dear, we are not on the stage | 
You really have quite a tragic air. I would not 
be a bit surprised if you could act, You would 
make a fine tragic actress |” 

“ Act} I em tick and tired of acting, and 
laying a part, pretending that I am happy in my 
ome, when it is really nothing but a whited 

sepulchre! ” 

“Now, now, that is not very flattering to 
this dear little hut 1! Sib down quietly instead 
of wearing out the carpet, and let me talk to 
you reasonably, You got the diamonds, I con- 
clude?” 

‘Yes. Did you send them 1” 

“T did. I have made you the amende honour- 
able. You may not have heard that Sir Roper 
is no more. He died nearly a year ago, That 
yachting trip did nob agree with him, poor 
dear man! He left me a Jarge annuity, and « 
most unexpected sum im ready cash, so I 
was able to redeem your necklace, You’ may 
thank Captain Carden for that. He never 
gave me any peace tillI did so. I aw golug to 
a, Captain Carden as soon as the year is 
oud!’ 

“ Mother |” ! 

“There now, you need not scream, I know I 
am ten years his senior, but I do not look it ; and 
every woman is just the age she looks, and no 
more. Ata distance, and with my back to the 
light, I pass for cight-and-twenty. Now, you 
look older than you are, We might easily pass 
for sisters |’? 

“And can you wonder? I feel as if I were 
fifty, but I cannot realise what you tell me about 
Captain Carden, I cannot imagine him my 
stepfather |” 

‘* And you need not after this, We shall never 
meet again on this side of the grave. Thisis our 
last interview.” : , 

‘Then, in that case, mother, you will surely 
release me from my promise now! The release 
will cost you nothing, and it will-sei me free 
from torture, Oh, mother!” I cried, rislog 
suddenly, and throwing myself on my knees 
before her. “ If you will nob take off my chains 
I must break them! Life, as itis, is toe bitter 
for me, Hear me, I entreat of ty { seizing her 
hands in mine, ‘ Once you said I held your life 
and fate in my keeping, I did not fail you. 


[ Now, the denntion ke come You baie 
ate and my happiness ‘our power, 
aot let you go you fala me from my 
roinise |” ’ 4 : 


P " 

She smiled a smile thst, boded ill. T knew it 
come, quslilt Shbeiag’ Seememneek ie ecls 
some quain' Bg tac only 
child on her bef ft 

g& for her life! hye ate 

“Have pity upon me!” I orfed, and then I 
burst into tears, ; . 

Someone entered the room at this moment. 
Someone threw wide the door. It was Hugh, 
bub when he discovered me before Lady 
Lorraine he closed it sharply on the inside, and 


said, — 

‘*Diama, may I ask the meaning of this? Get 
up at once |” 

“Oh!” exclaimed our visitor, » “I cee 
we are going to havea scene, and I- go i” 
taking her gloves, ; 

“Not belees you release my wife from what- 
Sot tl than, tad oreatae! ald Hugh plasty 
Not till then, nine |” g 
his back to the peg 2 Meee very deter- 
mined, 

“You would detain me here by force, sir! 

Conduct very becoming to an officer and & gen- 

een , but I cat easily open the window and 
out!’ 

“If you do you will be sorry for it,” he rejoined. 
" If you have that unbappy girl in yout power I 
have you in mine.” 

‘‘ As how, most chivalrous host?” she asked, 
it lend of taloe Kiows all jour’ pacts 36 

end of mine knows all your very 
particular cen be mine within twenty-four hours. 
All facts detailed, and I shall not scruple to use 
my weapon, and to drive you ye of decent 
society. ‘Take your Inetrument of torture off 
mg wife, and you shall go free, If you refuse to 
do eo within forty-eight hours I guarantee that 
no respectable woman will speak to you, that no 
man who values his position will be seen in your 
society, and that you will be glad to go abroad 
and spend another ten years ip rehabilitating 
your character, and giving people once more time 
to forget. So choose, I give you ten minutes. 
It is now exactly a quarter-pastfour. You see at 
twenty-five minutes. past you can go if you 
pane: but if you go without making a clean 
reast of it, that door, as you pass through it, 
be you;not merely out of this house, but out of 
ety.’ 

I atood amezed, Here was a cham in- 
deed! Oruel as Hugh eeamed, how much more 
cruel she had been to me? She stood asif atupe- 
fied, and looked at Hugh, her face livid with 
passion. Her fair eyebrows stood out from her 
fair head like the bristling of an animal’s hair. 
Her eyes flashed, her lips worked, and her ex- 
preseon was really terrible to eee. Hugh, on 
the other hand, was surprisingly cool and col- 
lected ; not a bit as he used to be when I was in 
kis black bocks—he was not in a passion. He 
calmly took up a newspaper, and threw himself 
into an armchatr, as if no one was present. 

“T wish you joy of your husband |” said Lady 
Lorraine, ia a kind of choked voice, ‘ No wonder 
you talk of havinga broken heart, I shall not in- 
trude on this fair domestic scene any longer—- 
casting. a glance at where I leant against ths 
mantel. , with a tear-stained face, and dis- 
hevel haic, and another at Hugh, who was 
almost concealed behind The Field, 

Then she moved Edna the. door. 
As she did so he down the paper, and turned 
and looked at her. He seemed to hold her spell- 
bound by his eyes. She faltered with her hand 
on the lock, and said,— . 

“What is the mame of your detective 


friend ¢” 
5 Grahame, late major in the regiment 
of Central India Horse,” 


At this potent name she recotled.as if ahe had 
been struck a blow. She seemed, as ft were, to 
collapse, to lose all her temper, anger, coursg”, 
pride—aye, and her beauty. 

** Diana,” she said, sinking Into a chair, and 
covering her eyes with her hand, “you may te!: 

im, You are released from your oath.” 





I, now that I was free, trembled exceeding!y, 
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publ went over to Hagh, and took his hand, and 
+a agh, you will understan@ everything when 
I tell you that Lady Lorraine is my mother !” 
* * e * 7 
For a moment he stood atock-still and silent, 


and then he exc’ 
“Tt cannot be—it 






roan, 6x! see 
‘* What you say is.true, never noticed it 
bas Yea, there is an uumistakable. family 
eness. ; oh Ah 
‘6 You little guessed that Lady : was 
your mother-in-law, did you! Wow, you will 


to hound a member, of your own 
family fom city, wl you!” and she laughed 
a 4 ee t 2-2 Seu 3.2 

“ And ho ‘has she known!” 
nob wecing the Sinan of thle les yn 
pee ae rH iy Ney See 
* Eighteen months,” ; i i-th 


joined, with » pecoliar smile, — 


know you may rele Diana will tell you. 
all Thave te 40" tole We need never inane 


“ But I always un od that Diana's mother 
was dead 1” sald Bagh, dently not yet fully 


#8 ¥P: 
* Dead to her, Spare me the task of raking up, 


the ashes of i past. ’ 
Certainly, I will, before your daughter,” he 
said, unusually s 5 


“ One word go—a jealous husband is 
an ri tak You are pay | Brau 
necessarily jealous—-jealous p chen. 
Diana re spirit, She submitted to her mis- 
fortunes, She is a little fool, and a great deal 
“fonder of you than you deserve. If you bad had 
to deal with me i¢ would have been another 
-story.” 

‘“‘T thank Heaven that I had not, madam!” 
making her a low bow, as he opened the door 
for her to out, 

She, on ple ae pr wimp ewaeriog.* tna 
curteey, nodded briefly to me, so departed, 
I have never seen her since. 


OHAPTER LI, 


“Now, Ranee, tell me all about ft,” said 
Hugh, when the door closed upon our recent 
companion, 

“ There is so much to tall, I don’t know where 


to begin, 

“ Begin at the commencement, and go 
sg ahead. “low did she frat discover 
you?” 

‘* By the necklace, The first time she saw it 
on my neck she nearly fainted. She questioned 
ome closely, and after about.a month she came to 
me one evening and made me swear to keep secret 
‘something she was going to tell me, and that I 


must know. I begged and implored 
py caybee dg silage Monday. co ti 


were away. She had such influence over me she 
could make me do anything. Often, when I was 
alone I swore to myself ~ would resist her, 
although she was my mother ; but when we met 


The natural yearning of a sot” ae: 
+ you 


it was always the same old story, I did what- 
ever she cehered.* 

* And what did she want an 
“ Money—money, most desperately—to pay 
her debts before a certain day, and save her from 
utter disgrace. She said that if I did not save 
her she would commit suicide without fail. I 
told her I had no money that I could spend ; 
that t was all strictly secured, I offered her my 
pin-money. It was buta drop in the sea, and 
then ehe thought of my diamonds.” 
“Ab! Tam not surprieed at that!” 
“ And suggested that I should get rid of them. 
y planned out the 
train I was te go by, the shop I was to «cll them 
at, and who was to go with me, That latter 

not so easy. Ralph was most 

reluctant to have anything to say to it. Indeed, 


€ 
E 
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. 


he refused.” 
“ And showed his sense, like a wise man,” 


Mother talked, me into talking him over— 








that was uhe came to tes. 1 prevailed on 
him to escort me, and he agreed, though he said 
he had a preeentiment that we should get into 
hob water with you,” ..- 
|.» “* And his mirmise was perfectly natural!” 
|. “Then we went to London. managed the 
| sale, got the che you saw usatiunch, And, 
-| oht how. Twas! I felpas if had been 
committing some crime. However, you did not 


al 


a I got home safely, and paid 


ol 





over the money.to my mother, and there was an 
end of the matter, 

* Eixoeptl ths jthen I you out,” 

“Yes. And what my secret has cost me, 
you may guess No; 1 don’b think you could 


“Why on earth was I kept in the dark, and 
would never bave known—never! She would 
have. “your mouth shat always, only I 
e the screw on her,” 

ad | k it was because she thought you 
would not have allowed me to pawn the 
diamonds.” 

* And she was perfectly right; I would not. 
She never said so true a word as when she called 

a ” 
me Only a goose aboub you, Hugh,” I 
amended. : 

“ That's true ; and also that you are ten times 
too good for me, and that I have been a jealous, 
cruel, ruthless savage |" 

** Yes, I think you have,” I said, ‘I must say 
I quite agree with you.” 

** And if I am a savage you have been a cat’s- 
paw, madam, used quite mercilessly in dragging 
your mother’s chestnuts out of the fire, 
thereby burniog your prettly little fingers most 
palatally "—-lifting, as he spoke, my hand to his 

ps. 

“Ranee, I am sorry to say it, but I must. 
Your mother is a wicked, heartless woman. She 
used your innocence against yourself, and sacri- 
ficed your happiness, aye, and mine, as if it were 
of no more value than a bit of thistledown, or an 
old glove.” 

"Yes, that is true; but let us forgive her, and 
try to forget her for the future.” 

“You may, but I can’s No wonder your 
father abjured the world, and hid himself in the 
depths of the jungle, Whata life she must have 
led him! Sohandsome, so utterly heariless, 20 
selfish, and so bad! I don’tauppese you know her 
real past |” 

** Yes, she gave it to me In writing. I have it 
in my dressing-case.” 

“She never gave you her real story. She 
dared not,” cried Hugh, flushing up to the roote 
of his hair. She would never, never show her- 
self in her real colours to her own child, She 
has surely some remains of what was once self- 
res’ ” e 


“ Mtas Ranee,” sald Peggy, opening the door. 
"Ob! an’ la she gone?” looking very eagerly 
round, as if she could be up the chimney, or under 
the table. 

“Yes; never to come back, and make any 
more milschief between Miss Lanee and me,” 
said Hugh. 

“Heaven be praised for that same,” said 
Peggy, piously, “And who do you thiak she 
is, after all {”’ 





“Why, Peggy, of course we know, we all 
know now —my mother.” 

“ And so I thought till latterly, but I found 
reason to change me mind. However, as L 
thought she was maybe gone for good, I said 
nothivg, Sheisno more your mother than I 
am !” concluded Peggy, impressively. 

“ That's the best thing Lever heard you say, 
Peggy,” said Hugh, springing up, and shaking 
her hand. “If it is true, ask for anything I 
possess, and it’s yours.” 

“ Aud euppose I was to ask for Mise Ranee 
—that is all the same as me own child ” 

“No, no, Peggy, you would not do that, Bat 
tell ua quickly—who is Lady Lorraine ?” 

“She is your aunt, sir, by marriage; Miss 
Ranee’s mother’s sister—her Aunt Sophy. Oh, 
dear, dear me, she and the mistress was always 
as like one another as two drops of water, and 
she had great influence over your mother, who 
was only weak--whilet she was wicked—oh ! 
rare and wicked!” 

Iwas so happy to hear that Lady Lorraine 
was only my aunt that [ could not speak for very 
ll Ta tascems strangled the (words In my 
t 


“Go on, Peggy,” said Hugh, imperlously. 
‘Tell us all—everything about her—and whilst 
you are telling us, eit down,” fe 

“Oh, weil, it’s @ poor story. There was a lot 
of mighty pretty sisters that came oud to India, 
aod married, Some were good, and most was 
bad! Mrs, Manners was rare. and lovely, 
and she married Dr, Manners because 
another man jilted her, She did not care for 
him at all; only she wanted ‘a of her own, 
and was bullied by her sister, r, Manners, 
the poor master, fairly worshipped her and the 
ground she trod ou, but she was blithe and gay, 
and always wanting dancing and good company, 
and new dresies, And he was quiet and dark in 
himself, and may bea bit stern, and she was 
afraid of him.” 

*'In fact,” interrupted Hugh, ‘‘ they were » 
couple or the pattern of your young lady and 
me—to cut it short.” 

“Indeed, no,” interrupted Peggy warmly, 
“ Miza Ranee never was a flirh or a gadder, and 
her father was twice as good a husband as you 
are.” 

“That settles it—settles me!” said Hugh, 
looking ab me, with a laugh, “I’m no match 
for Peggy, and though you may beafraid of me, 
+P’m afraid of her. Well, Peggy, go on !” 

“Everything was nice and pleasant enough, 
till Mrs, Gallop came. That’s Sopby, and she 
soon turned phe house up:ide down, and put all 
sorts of bad and extravagant notions into your 
mother’s head. She told her your father was 
a stupid old idiot, that did not appreciate her ; 
that when a woman was young and pretty she 
ought to amuse herself ; and, Indeed, she spoke 
to willing ears. She borrowed your mother’s 
money and jewellery; she half wore oub hex 
clothes, and she made terrible trouble between 
master and mistrese. Oh, terrible! . After about 
six mouths he could not stand her any longer, 
and one day he gave her her railway fare, and 
just tarned her out. She was mad, she had 
such grand times with gentlenen, and she was 
raging at having to go, and I heard her say she 
would pay him out yeb, and she did ; for when, 
@ month after, your mother ran away with 
Colonel Paget, it was all Mrs, Gallop’s plotting 
and doing. Your father never held up his head 
again. He gob a divorce, and took you and 
your brother and Tony and me off t0 roam the 
world, and he eettled on the old bungalow. He 
had seen it once, he said, years before when he 
was out shooting, and it seemed a very good 
hiding-place for a broken-hearted man.” 

‘‘Bab how do you know Lady Lorraine {fr 
my Aunt Sophy?’ Lasked. “I thought you ro- 
cognised her as.my mother, that time at South- 


“ZT did at first! Her face was the eame, but 
when her wicked tricks began I misdoubted ; but 
it was Sophy, and we have always heard your 
mother was dead, If I had been at Southsea, 
instead of nursing poor Tony this trouble would 
never have happened, for I would have eesen and 





known her, as I did to-day, Ican swear to Mres 
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“DIANA, MAY I ASK THE MEANING OF THIS? GET UF AT ONCE !" saID HUGH &TcRNLY. 


Gallop ; she has two little moles on her wrist. I | 
eaw them when she washed her hands, and she is 
taller than your mother, and your mother had 
eyes like you ; but Mrs. Gallop’s were dark blue 
—now yours are dark brown.” 

“But hoe could she dare to tell me such a 
dreadful story, and personate her dead sister?” 

“Oh! she is wicked enough for anything ; and 
she does not know*what dare means! You were 
useful to her, Mise Ranee, or she never would 
have troubled you—only it- was the necklace 
tempted her,’ 

‘* Yes, itis always at the bottom of my mis- 
fortune, Hugh,” turning to him abruptly. “I 
shall sell it now in earnest. I shali never wear it 
again. Let it be broken up and scattered to the 
four winds,” ; 

* Very well, my dear; as you please.” 

“Andis my mother really dead, Peggy?” I 
inquired, anxiously. 

“Yes, miss, 1 was speaking to 2 man two 
days ago—a contractor in the camp—he and Tony 
was in the same regimend twenty years ago at 
Lahore. He knew. your mother wel], and the 
whole story ; he told me she died about two years 
Colonel Paget married her. She is buried at 
Agra; he saw her gravein the cemetery there, 
She was « weak-epirited lady, and the ehame, he 
sald, killed her. No other lady would look at 
her, and she fretted for her children, and the dis- 
grace she had brought on them. Yes, Miss 
Ranee ; your own mother was weak and easily 
led, but she repented sorely of her eins before 
she died, This man, Sheridan, can tell you that 
his wife attended her on her death-bed, She ia 
dead now.” 

What is to be done with your Aunt Sophy ?” 
sala Hugh, now pacing the room, “She is 
staying at the Ciifton’s, and is within easy reach. 
I shall have it out with her. Yes, I'll ride over 

to-morrow after breakfast, and let herknow that 
she has been found out, and that we are no longer 


“You shall never see her again if I cap help 
it,” was his answer ; “and after I have done with 
her to-morrow, believe me she will avoid you like 
the plague for the remainder of her days. 

Hugh was as good as his word. The next 
morning he started off, was absent three hours, 
and when he returned he produced a note, which 
he handed to me with some triumph. I tore it 
open, and it ran as follows,— 


“Yes, 1am your aunt, Sophy Gallop, Your 
mother died eighteen years ago, and is buried at 
Agra. Your husband makes me write this. I 
promise never to see you or communicate with 
you again. Oa bis part he promises to respect 
the secrets of my former life, A credulous sim- 
pleton like you was a stronug temptation to a 
wicked, prowlivg lioness like me. This is all the 
excuse | can make, Furzet, if you can, that you 
have ever known, to your cost, your mother’s 
sister. 


‘ P.S.—The story I wrote for you was a story! 
“Sorny Lorrain” 


After this Hugh took two months’ leave, as 
the leave season had commenced, and we went 
off abroad on a kind of second honeymoon. 

The delights of Paris, Fiorence, Venice, and 
Vienna were new te me; and I enjoyed every- 
thing with the zest of youth, of novelty, and of 
a clear conscience, 

Peggy refused to accompany us for once, and 
paid a long vislb to some relations among the 
Dublin mountains; but she is as much a portion 
of our household as I am myself, and rules Hugh 
with a rod of fron. ; 

After all Ruph Torpichen was not drowned. 
He clung to a spar, and was picked up in the 
channel by an American-bound steamer. 

Hogh sod 1 spent a very pleasant fortnight 
between Torpichen Park and Brayfield Rectory, 





her dupes 


d not go, need 14” Iaske?, with a | 


and RaJph undertook to dispoee of my necklace 
—finaliy, and for ever, 
I¢ wae broken wp and eold in seperste lots all 





over Europe. The celebrated necklace fs now 
scattered far and wide, and the knowledge of thie 
causes me no regret. 

As to the “Evil Eye” it has gone eastward 
again, It is now the property of « Peraian Prince, 
Let us hope that it will work him no misfortune. 
The necklace realised a large sum of money, which 
we are going to invest in a nice country 
we Hough turns his sword into a plough- 
share. 


Of Selina I see but little. Mrs, Halford cor- - 


reeponds with us regularly. Joe has married our 
kitchen-maid and keeps Kitty in state at “Rival’s 
Green,” and is always more or lees in a state of 
inebriation, 

He had the impudence to write to me lately, 
aod ask for the loan of a hundred pounds ! 

We spent the winter at the camp, despite the 
climate, and I rode the brown mare with the Kil- 
dare hounds all through the season. 

I went to frequent dances, as Hugh had fore- 
told, and I was as happy—nay, I am as happy— 
as the day is long, and I have every reason to be 
so. I have-youth, health, wealth, many friends, 
and a devoted husband; and among my 
numerous sources of happiness I want one that 
may seem rather strange, I have got rid of my 
Dramonns ! 

[THE END. ] 








Sourn American lovers have a py custom. 
Tt is well known that when the petals of the great 
laurel magnolia are touched, however lightly, the 
result is a brown spot, which develops in‘a few 
hours. The fact is takén advantage of by the 
lover who & magnolia flower, and on one of 
ite pure ite petals writes a motto or message 
with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil. Then he sends 
the flower, the young lady puts it in a vase of 
water, and in three or four hours the message 
written on the leaf becomes quite visible, and 
remains 80, : 
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"DO NOT LOOK 80 BEWILDERED,”’ SAID JANET NAIRN, KINDLY. 


THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


—2— . 
CHAPTER VII. 


Benmrone felt distracted when Miss Stanley 
asked her name. In her confused state it had 
never dawned on her that she could not possibly 
be admitted to such a place asthe hostel without 
a name, Any pause must have been fatal, as 
the wanageress would have noticed her heaita- 
tion and become suspicious, so she answered 
— giving the very first name which occurred 
vo her, 

“ Mary Brown.” 

“ Ladies,” said the manageress, as they en- 
tered a long narrow room, where the inmates of 
the hostel were ranged round the table laid for 
supper, “this is Miss Brown, a new guest who 
has come to us unexpectedly for a short time.” 

Hermione’s. reception was kindly enough. 
Women are not so unkind as some writers paint 
them, and the sight of the young girl in deep 
mourning, with such sad weariness stamped on 
her beautiful face, touched many hearts, 

Those nearest her spoke pleasantly to Miss 
Brown, and as Hermione received her portion of 
the simple fare provided, ehe discovered to her 
surprise that she was hungry. 

Little wonder, she had fasted nothing for 
several hours, and she had gone through a strain 
enough to wear oub the strongest nerves. She 
waa thankful when the meal was over to get 
—_ \o her little room and try to think out her 
pians, 

The intolerable pain in her head was gone 
now. She felt stronger and better. She could 
look the future In the face now. ‘ 

She had rufned her life. She knew that those 
few minutes spent in church with James Oliffurd 
had blighted her whole existence ; bat Hermione 
was not the sort of girl to eat her heart out 
with useless regrete, Nothing in the world 
could undo that one mad act,. Bhe was James 
Ciifford’s wife but as yet she was his wife in 





nathe only, and she registered a solemt vow she 
would never be more to him till death released 


her. 

After all, when she came to think over things, 
the name she had given in her nervous surp 
would serve her purpose as well as any other, 
Since she had mentioned having lived with the 
Carlyons, any variation of her own name like 
“Lyon” or “Car” might have aroused sus- 
picion, 

Brown, at least, was common, and would not 
create interest. There was, of course, the 
chance of Mies Stanley writing to the wife of 
the vicar of Ashley about her, but it so happened 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenn were abroad travelling for 
the benefit of the latter's health, and it was 
most doubtful ff any letters would be forwarded. 

Hermione told herself reassuringly she was 
really no worse for yesterday’s ceremony, It 
only meant that she could never marry any one 
else while James lived ; but then she did not 
want to marry anyone else, she preferred her 
freedom, sad her ill-fated wedding and {te con- 
sequences had at least done this.for her ; they 
had cut her off completely from her detested 
kindred. No chance now of Lord Carlyon and 
his mother beiog able*to annoy her with their 
offers of help, She was utterly and entirely in- 
dependent. 

he stifled a sigh as she remembered Mr, Nor- 
ton’s kindness and the affection of poor Miss 
Withers ; both the lawyer and her late governess 
would have been her faithful friends, and she 
rust now hide herzelf from thera, lest they 
guessed her secret; but then, Hermione re- 
flected, both these two would have urged her.to 
accept some assistance from her relations, so it 


was as well. 
After Hermione reminded herself, she had 


nearly three hundred pounds and an excellent 
wardrobe, She must surely have found a aitua- 
tion long before her funds were exhausted. 
For her husband she feJt nothing but loath- 
He had deceived her cruelly, 
ved her; but, strange to aay, 


ing and contem 
and had never 


what Hermioné resented most bitterly wae not 
James Oliff.rd’s humble origin, but his intention 
of applying, in her name, to the new Lord 
Carlyon for help. 

He had won Hermione by sympathising with 
her anger against her cousin; he had gained 
her consenf to-an immediate marriage solely 
because he had made out that only as her hus- 
band could he protect her from. Lord Carlyon’s 
guardianship, and all the while he had meant 
to trade on her relationship to the peer, had « 
actually planned to live on her money until her 
cousin returned to England, and then let Carlyon 
keep them both, Oh, it was monstrous, shameful; 
and how eaelly she had been deceived, how Clifford 
must have laughed iu his sleeve at her folly. 

“And he knows Carlyon is ‘soft about 
women,’ does he,” repeated Hermione to her- 
self, bitterly. ‘ Well, I'll take care my husband 
does not benefit by his ‘softness’ ; 1 will never 
willingly see James again, and I sbould not thiok 
even Oarlyon would be ‘soft’ enough to help a 
man for his wife's sake if that wife had lefo 
him.” 

The morning was cold, bright, and frosty, a 
beautiful December day; the winter sun had 
hardly risen when, {In obedience to the ringing of 
the great bell, Irene found her way to the re- 
fectory. She was looking much better to-day; 
a good night’s rest had done wonders for her, 
She was brave by nature, and though she knew 
8 ny struggle lay before her, she did not flinch 
from it 


She gathered from the ecraps of conversation 
which floated to her eare, that nearly all the fn- 
mates had work which took them away for most 
of theday. Noemployment of a noisy nature was 
allowed to be carried on at the hostel, except in 
the rooms set apart for the purpose: one con- 
tained the plano and was reserved for those who 
wished to practise, and who paid a trifling sum 
for the use of the apartment ; the other was for 
the use of typists and machinists who were also 
charged extra. By this wise precaution the 





peace and quiet of the community were secured, 
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but thetwo rooms mentioned were very little 
used, for the hostel was frequented chiefly by 
clerks and governesses, who worked hard all day, 
and did not wish to increase their labours at 
home, 

After breakfast “ Miss Brown” was invited to 
ashors interview with the manageress, No in- 
qulsitive questions were asked, bat Miss Stanley 
made {it quite evident she felt an interest in the 
young stranger, and would do her, utmost to help 
her to employmsnt. 

“T should like to be a companion best,” sald 
Hermione, frankly. ‘Ihave been well educated 
butin rather a desultory sort of way, and I don’t 
think I’m fib te teach others,” 

Mizs Stanley sighed, 

“So many girls want to be companions ; pew 
don’t seem to realise it isan occupation whic 
requires endless patience, and whose duties are 
never done,” 

“I know,” anid Dermions, simply; "bub, ad the 
same time, i Is not so monotonous as teaching. 
And if one hasno home, no family ties, one might 
geb Interested In one’s employer’s Jife even though 
one Hved just onteide it.” 

"To is liy supposed people must be very 
disagreeable if they need to engage a hired com- 
panion,”’ eaid Mies Stanley, gravely, " otherwise 
they wéuld surely have some relative anxious to 
fill the post.” 2 

Her shook her bead. 

“Tl dows thivk that follows, A really wise 
woman might Hegttate about’ taking a relative to 
live with herjsince, ifthe arrangement did 
not answer, it would: be awkward to get rid of 
ber; besides,” and ehe laughed frankly, ‘there is 
something so hopelessly Mmp and depressing 
about a poor relation.” 

Well,” said Mias Stanley, kindly,-“\.I believe 
in people undertaking the daties they like best, 
so I will not say any more to discourage you— 
only I fear compantonships are hard to get,” 

At the end of a fortnight Hermione could fully 
endorse this statement—the miles she had 
walked, the letters she had written, she could 
not have counted them, and yet she had never 
got within reasonable distance of success. 

One or two elder ladies liked “ the look of 
her,’ but when !t transpired she had never been 
oud before, and bad no experience of fliness, they 
gave ip theddes of evgeging her. Sterner critics 
told her plainly she was too ¥ and pretty, 
while one widow to ‘whom tie had ventured to 
give “ Miss Carlyon”’ as a reference, declared that 
alone settied the matter. Mises Carlyon had 
married one of her father’s servants before he 
was cold in his grave, and the recommendation of 
such an objectionable young woman would be 
valoeless. 

Hermione began te look very pale and dejected. 
Miss Stanley's heart ached for the girl as she 
saw her return hotae day by day looking mcre 
dispirited each time. 

**You muet not despair,” she said kindly, “it 
is a bad time of year ; few people make changes 
so near Christmas, and then you see you have no 
experience and no references,” 

*T have Miss Carlyon.”’ 
oe ede, if I were you I would not mention 
that lady to any possible employer. She has be- 
haved diegracthuliy, I.don’t want to wound your 
feelings if she has been kind to you, but I assure 
you Lord Carlyon’s daughter is no desirable 
friend for you.” 

* But what has she done?” asked Hermione 
impatiently, for this blame of her dead self was 
agony to her, 

“ My dear, she eloped with her father’s cecre- 
tary before Lord Oarlyon had been dead a 
month,” 

“Perhaps she loved him!” suggested Her- 
mione, feeling she must say something in her 
own defence. as 

Tam sure I hope she did,” said Mtes Stanley; 
“but even that doesn’t excuse her condact. 
About a week after the marr! her husband 
appeared at Carlyon and demanded some valuables 
of hers which he sald she had left behind, 
The butler and housekeeper, however, had never 
liked Mr, Ciifford and refused to allow him to 
enter the atrong-room, If he gave a list of the 

things, they would search for them, Would you 





believe it, Miss Brown, Mra, Clifford had actually 
sent ber husband for the Carlyon emeralds which 
she declared were her own. They have been in 
the family for four generations; and are worth 
a a. i ; : by 

“ He did not get them, I suppose 

‘No; the old servants were too clever, If they 
had let him enter the strong -room, I fancy 
other things besides the emeralds would have 
vanished.” 


Hermione thought so too. 

‘It is really unfortunate for you,” went on 
Mies Stanley, ‘that Miss Carlyon—that is, Mrz, 
Clifford—should be your only English reference, 
and—do you know her present ad bees ‘” 

Miss Brown winced, % 

** Had ehe not left it at Carlyon?” 

“No. It you take my advice, Miss Brown, 
you will not speak of yoyr acquaintance with ber 
again, Ihave known you vow nearly # month. 
I can speak to your refinement and patience, your 
good temper, and clear handwriting, Of course 
it is quite an unusual thing, but I feel in- 
terested in you, and so I am willing for you to 
refer anyone to me,” , 

Hermione thanked her wistfully. 


“TI ask so little of fate,” she said, sadly, “ val 
t 


just a niche where I may earn my ‘bread. 
scema hard that I should be denied that little.” 
“It does,” agreed Mise Stanley, “bub don’t 
despair, When once Christmas ia turned things 
; be 





will be bebter, and. . 
sufficient to keep y *d 


* Yes; ‘bub money’ is mob éverything, Miss 
Sranley. I want to-feel Ihave some interest in 
life. My days are so long and aimless, You 
can’t understand what it is to geb up in the 
morning and wonder how you can poesibly fill 
up the day when I have answered a few 
pe Rcordin which is over by ten o'clock, there is) 
simaply nothing that I mus¢ do, The rest of the 
day is one long blank.” 

“ Have you no friends?” 

“I have no friends within reach.” 

“Don’t you like reading? Don’t you care for 
music or needlework }” 

“T use to be fond of reading, but I can’t take 
much interest in the fate of heroes and heroines 
when my own fate is so uncertain, I can do 
needlework, but I have no mending or making 
necessary to be done, and while I have no means 
of earning money, it seems waste to buy the 
materials for fancy work I do not need,” 

But the very week after Christmas there was 
au advertisement in the paper which raised 
Hermlone’s hopes, 

“Wanted by a widow, whose children are 
grown-up and scattered, a young lady as com- 
panion for two or three months, possibly longer. 
Apply personally to-day and to-morrow before 
twelve o'clock, to Mra. Nairn, Denver’s hotel.” 

‘* You see,” she exclaimed, when she showed 
the advertisement to Miss Stanley, “some people 
would not care to take a thing which might only 
last two or three months, and I—I should be 
thankful because it would be a beginning.” 

“J know Denver's hotel,” said Miss Stanley, 
thoughtfully. ‘It is a private boarding-house 
near the British Mosenm. Just the place where 
an elderly lady in London ty herself would be 
likely to stay. If I were you I should call at 
once,” 

Bat though Hermione got there before ten 
several ladies had been earlier, and she had to 
wait cometime before she was ushered into Mre, 
Nairn’s private sitting-room, and there a sur- 
prise awaited her, for the lady who received her 
looked younger than herself, was dressed In 
colours, and could not by any possibility be the 
mother of a grown-up family, 

“Do not look so bewildered,” ssid Janet 
Noeien, kindly, “Ibis my mother who needs @ 

and as I was in town she asked me 
to see two or three ladies for her to save her a 
long correspondence.” 

‘There have been more than two or three,” 
said Miss Brown frankly. 

‘Yes; but mother hadn’t any idea of how 
many answers she would receive. I do not 
think,” and she looked at Hermione, “the waiter 
said your name,” 


} would do my best.” 
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“Tam sure you would. Answer this 
one question, Miss Brown: Are you & New 
T ealeanhatod te: peecialaks.s ate 

Hermione y: ene 

“T don’t know what you m 

























more about: 
me to bs the companion of age, 
but I married. Mother quiteapproved. We live 


near her, and see her nearly every day, but it’s 
not the same thing as living ab home,” 

“ low not,” 

“ Ong of my brothers is a country clergyman, 
the other, an author, is always travelling about, 
but I have @ slater who lived at home till a week 
ortwo ego. She is very clever, and is a New 
Woman of the most ounced type. I think, 
myself, mother could have had very little com- 
fort from her society; but when she declared she 
was going to America for three months to lecture 
on the ‘Cause of Woman's Rights,’ mother was 
terribly distressed. She couldn’t keep Kate at 
home against her will, so I said I would spend 
as much time with mother as I could, and that 
perhaps we might find her a companion, Her 
one desire is thet the lady should be young and 
not have » mission.” 

“Tam just twenty,” said Miss Brown, simply, 
“and I have no mission,” 

“Do you think you could be’eontented wiih 
a quiet life? Mother keeps very’ Ittle society. 
Of course, we think her the dearest woman in 
the world; but you ht think her old- 
fashioned, She is very gentle and feminine, and 
—my sister aseured use—hopelessly behind the 
times, I don’t think your duties would be 
arduous, but then the salary is not large, Mother 
is not rich, and she only offers three guineas a 
month,” ; 

“J would come with pleasure if you think 
she would try me,” said Hermione, 

“We live at Brighton, but mother will pro- 
bably be in London a good deal in the next 
few weeks. My elder brother is coming home 
from Australia the latter half of January, and 
she will like to ba near hin.” 

A few more remarks were exchanged, and 
then Hermione left the hotel engaged as a tem- 
porary companion, subject to Misa Stanley's 
answer to Mrs, Nairn’s letter of inquiry being 
eabisfactory. 

That same evening Miss Brown was summoned 
to the superintendent's sanctum, 

‘*My dear,” said Miss Stanley, in a troubled 
tone, “did Mrs, Nairn” mention her mother’s 
name to you this morning }” 

“No; and I quite forgot to.ask, 16 was only 
as I got into the omnibus I; remembered that i) 
would probably be different from her own.” 

“Tt is. You have applicd for the post of ocom- 
panion to Mrs. Carlyon,” 

“ Lord Carlyon’s mother ?” 

"Yes, Do nob look so frightened, my dee. 
You seem to have ced only kindve;s 
from the other branch of the family,.so I do not 
ate gn Phe should object to make acquaintance 
with one ; but your friend, Mrs, C.ifford, © 
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Fa 
not on good terms with the new and his re- 
lations, .What I sent for you to ask was, is it 


nD 7 to mention your acquaintance with thad 
misguided young womau 1!” 


Hermione was silent just one minute. Could | 


ehe ever bear 


- To gobeckte: Lewd. Cerigon and bis strange 
discovery that task he had undertaken was 


the 
almost an bility.) i 
When oy ata the addresses, cértifi- 


that Mr, Home had been very ill. when he 
spoke of he waa yet in the possession of 
every faculty, and the very of his y 


Denia thought 
felt ready toreel. Then he reniembered the old 
saying that two heads are better than one, Of 


cigar. 1 
“You look ill, or bothered,” sald Philips, 
fravkly ; “you are mob going to become my 
patient at the eleventh hour, I hope ?” 

“ ['m quite well, but dreadfully worried. Can 
you spare halfian hour, doctor, to listen to my 
perplexities #") 

“Pm quite at your disposal till we turn in,” 
sald Philips, “ you'd better. make a elean breast 
of ft, Am. yom repenting the - 
took for poor Home, It steuck me at the time 
you were letting yourself 


gravely,— 1 
“ Because the ‘little. alster,’ the poor fellow 
remy of 20 pathetically, rl turned forty by 


Carlyon sighed, 

* It’s worse than that, You thought Home in 
his right mind, didn’t do tort” 
_ Ot course I did, Why do you ask?” 


“Cases have been known of men imagining 
themselves posseased of great wealth, and leaving 
explicit directions for the bestowing of a for- 
tune which does not exist,” 

“T can’t see what you are driving at. I have 
friends in the colony who knew Home in- 
timately, and, they have told me he was a man 
of large . I should have put him down 


then Denis Carlyon told his difficulty. 
The proofs necessary to trace Mr, Home's half- 
sister had utterly and entirely disappeared, 

“ He said you would find them in his chest,” 
remarked Pailips, “ I suppose you have searched 
it thoroughly?” 

"Every nook and corner.” 

“ There ia no secret drawer that you have over- 
looked }” 

**T have examinéd two—they ‘were perfectly 
x; ot 
You mustn’t worry over this,” sald the 
doctor, thoughtfully. “Of course the case is 
one of great difficulty, but I should say it was 
not impossible, You will have to advertise most 
cautiously. You know two things which will 
help you--the lady’s Christian name is Lucy, 
and her mother was Margaret Gordon before she 
married, and then Mra. Donald Home? Ib is 
almost impossible that there can be two women 
called. Luey, both daughters of a mother called 
successively ‘Home’ and ‘Gordon,’”’ 

“Tf we only knew her sirname }” 

Dr. Philips smiled, 

“In that case it would be plain sailing. Is it 
possible, Lord Carlyon, you have no theory of 
your own with regard to the disappearance of 
these papers?” 

“I thought at firat—I feel almost ashamed to 
say it—poor Home must have been romancing as 
to his fortune; now, I confess, 1 am utierly in 
the dark,” 

“ Well, of course, I may be mistaken ; but I 
would stake @ great deal that Andrew Duncan 


“} had a band in it!” 


Denis stared, 

‘He had been with Home for years, and was 
thoroughly in his confidence ; besides, there was 
money in the desk ; there were valuables of great 
price in the cabin. Duncan could have helped 
hingelf to things of far more value than musty 
oo se What good would they be to 

‘mm ’ 

“There are degrees of honesty,” said the 
doctor, thoughtfully. “Duncan may have been 
proof against robbing his master, living or dead, 
and yet have thought {t no great sin to make 
money out of his papers.” 

* But how could he} The will is in the Cap- 
tain’s hands? Duncan knows—he must know— 
that. the money at the Bank wil! be paid over to 
me as his master’s executor, even if he has the 
papers relating to the heiress }” ‘ 

** Ah! but with those papers he may discover 
the heiress, and offer to prove hor claim to fifty 
thousand pounds for—a consideration, ’ 

Carlyon started, 

“T never thought of that 1” 

“You see,” went on the doctor, "to some 
minda it would bea very trivial ein. He would, 
probably, find the lady as soon as you could do ; 
aud, out of such a rich windfall as fifty thousand 
pounds, she would hardly grudge him, say, 
fifteen hundred.” 

* What made you suspect Duncan 1” 

" His frantic haste to land, His story about 
being a bad sailor, and anxious to avoid the Bay 
of y, I knew to be false. When you-detect 
a man lying you begia to wonder what his object 
is. For aseryant to travel at his own expense 
overland from Naples to Calais, wasting the free 
transit to th given him by his passage- 
money to me a ridiculous extravagance,” 

“You mean he wanted to get to England 
before me and make a bargain with the beiress 
before I could find her }” 

"He wanted to be gone before you discovered 





the loss of the papers, Heascertained most care- 








fully that you were going on to Plymouth before 
he left the steamer at Naples.” 

"But the man will have to see me some day, 
or send me his addrees unless he wants to forfeit 
his master’s legacy.” 

* He would be in no hurry about that, knowing 
it would take a little time to prove the will ; and 
he would have no objection to meet you when 
your firet suepicions have had time to cool,” 

“* According to your theory,” said Denis, 
cheerfully, “I need not distress myself to find 
my ward, Andrew wil! relieve me of the task at 
the sole expense of a smal! fine from the young 
lady, ‘which I could refund her out of the money 
provided for the search.” 

* She won't be so very young,” objected the 
doctor; “but all the same, that is jast what I 
do think; you have only to wait, Sooner or 
— Andrew will succeed in h's self-imposed 
mission, and your ward will claim the ty.” 

Denis shook his head. « gti 

“T shan’t leave matters to Dancan ; he:mfght 
be palming off a-niece or daughter of his own on 
me as Mr. Home's sister.” 

The doctor looked amazed. 

“T never thought of that. Well, I can only 
advise you to see a clever lawyer, and tell him 
the whole story, If he doubts Mr, Home's 
sanity, I'll come and testify to it, provided I’m 
in Eogland. Poor fellow! it was a mistake to 
stay abroad so long,and never hold any com- 
munication with his family. When people leave 
thelr duties to thore who come after them, there 
is generally a heavy burden for the latter, And 
after all, Home had no real claim on you; he 
was only what one calls a casual acquaintance,” 

“T liked him,” said Denis Carlyon, frankly ; 
“and [ mean to do my utmost to carry out his 
wishes ; only if I fail, I shall feel as if someone 
else would have managed better.” 

There were letters in plenty awaiting the new 
Lord Carlyon at Plymouth, There was, besides, 
& friendly face. 

Mr. Norton had come to meet the ship, not 
merely to congratulate the young baron, but to 
confer with him on a matter of pressing busi- 


ness, 

“This is good of you,” sald Denis, as they 
shook hands heartily, “I did not dare to expecu 
any one to meed me,” 

The two men were friends, not merely lawyer 
and client. Mr, Norton hada warm admiration 
for Denis Carlyon. 

*“ Have you read your letters} Do you know 
our latest news ?” 

‘| know nothing except what the cablegram 
told me, I half expected letters at Naples, but 
none were there. As for these,” and he touched 
the sheaf he was carrying, ‘‘I haven't opened 
one. Only tell me that my mother i¢ well, and 
they shall all wait until we have had our talk.” 

"*I thought poesibly you would sleep at Ply- 
mouth,”’ said Mr. Norton, “I haves great deal 
to discuss with you, Mrs, Carlyon was in the 
beat of health when I saw her last. Your sieter 
has gone to America to lecture on ‘Woman's 
Rights.’ I expected your mother to be upeet, but 
she only said she felt like a child out for a holi- 
day. Sheds years younger in heart and feeling 
than Miss Kate,” 

“Kate never was young at all,” said Denis, 
“T like Nairn very well ; but I do wish his choice 


had fallen on Kate, We could have spared her’ 


to him so perfectly, while mother and [ shall 
never quite give over missing Janet.” 

They evgeged rooms at an hotel near the sta- 
tiop, and dinner was served at the old-fashioned 
hour of six. 

The two men talked lightly of indifferent eub- 
jects till the waiter had retired, then they both 
drew their chairs nearer to the fire, and Lord 
mes said suddenly,—- 

“IT am quite sure there is something the 
matter, Norton. Don’t try to break it to me, 
I'd far rather hear the truth.” 

“Tu ls not bad news about any one you know 
or care for,”’ said the lawyer. “I own it is a 
grief to me, for I have known her from ker 
ebildhood, I speak of your cousin, Hermivne 
Carlyon.” 

“I know the ‘settlement’ preseed hardly on 
her,” said Denis; “but I always meant to do 
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my best. You know more about the property | Clifford to seeany visitors, 1 asked for the medico’s 
than Ido, Can I raise a capital sum and settle | name, aa I wished to interview him. To thtno] THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 


it on my cousin, or must I be content with 
paying her a yearly allowance 1” 

“I beg of you to do nothing of the kind,” 
said Norton, impulsively. “Hermione Carlyon 
has made a fearful mistake. Very soon after 
her father’s death she eloped with his secretary.” 

‘A secre is generally a gentleman,” said 
Denis, “and after her father’s death I suppose 
_— was really no one she was bound to con- 
sult?” 

**The man was not a gentleman,” said Mr. 
Norton, ‘the late Lord Cariyon picked him up 
at a c-untry hetel a few months before his 
death, He plays a good game abt billiards, 
sings comic songs, and fis a fale judge of horse- 
flesh, all of which commended him to your 
cousin, As a matter of fact, he was an adven- 
turer pure aad simple,. His mother keeps s 
cheap g hows, His eldest sleter is a 
Board schoolteacher. The rest of the family 
are lower stf!! In the social grade.” 

“ And Hermione Oarlyon knew this 1” 

“T am positive that she did not. Clifford is 
a good-lookisg fellow. She was desperately 
angry when she found ous she could not inheris 
Carlyon, and declared she would sever see you 
or accept any thimg from you. She 
about three hundred pounds, and she told me 
she meant to earn her own living. I can only 
imagine the money was a temptation to Clifford, 
and he persuaded her he was in love with her. I 
read the annouscement in the papers, They were 
married on the 30th of November.” 

‘*Seven weeke ago. Have you seen her since } 
Have you aoy idea how It has turned out $” 

“T have never seen her since, and I have 
never received a line in her writing. I have, 
however, hed various messages brought me by 
her husband, and one letter written by him at 
her dictation.” 

“ Do you mean she fs fll?” 

‘Por the life of me I can't tell you. Clifford 
represents to me that she is dangerously ill, 
and that he says she needs immediate change 
to a warmer climate. He is utterly unable to 
give her the comforts that she requires, and it 
is my manifold daty to become their banker 
until such time ae you retern, when you “ will 
at once settle an ample income op your kins- 


“ And whet have you done!” 

‘*T have cone nothing.” 

“But you must eucely koow that married or 
single, Hermione has a claim on us, which I 
should be the first to acknowledge,” 

“ Hermione bas.” 

" But you can’t separate the interests of hus- 
band and wife however. much you may dis- 
approve of him."’ 

“TI don't believe they are together. I think 
his conduct, or his relations, so disgusted 
Hermione that she left him. Thatis why I want 
you not to give Clifford a shilling. It would be 
helping him and not her.”’ 

“But, surely, if she loved him well enough to 
elope with him seven weeks ago, she can’t have 
left him already.” 

“Tt fs the only explanation I can think of. 
You must excuse plain speaking. Hermione 
hated you and considered you her enemy ; she 
would not have touched a sixpence which came 
from you, She wasa proud, passlonate nature, 
generous to a fault when she loved, but wilful 
aod impetuous—tis that the kind of woman to 
beg for ‘an allowance?’ Besides, she had three 
hundred pounds the day I saw her last, In less 
than a fortnight from thence James Clifford 
represented her us penniless.” 

“Tt sounds strauge.” 

**Toere is more to come. I told Mr, Oilfford 
I would do anything in my power for his wife if 
she came to see me, He declared she was ill. I 
offered to call on her. Iam an old man, I have 
attended many & lady's death-bed, and I don’t 
believe there would have been anything indiscreet 
in my being allowed an interview with Mrs. 
Clifford even if she were too {ll to leave her room. 

“T was told she was far too ill to see me. I 
suggested my sister should call in my stead ; was 
informed the doctor had absolutely forbidden Mrs 





answer came, and I had a respite from Mr, 
Ciifford’s attentions for a week, when he 6 
a letter, dictated by his wife and sealed with 
own mon e 

** And you were not convinced 1” 

“T was as far from being convinced as ever,” 
ts. ee bib think he gic y va Rell 

rd lyon, impetuously, “ By 
if I thought so I'd let know a daughter of 
our house is not to be lightly injured.” 

“TI don’t know what to .” said Mr, 
Norton, in a perplexed tone, “TI feel simply 
positive neither the messages sent in her name 
nor the letter she is supposed to have dictated 
came from Hermione, but whether she has left 
her husband and he is trying to get money in 
her name, or whether she is so ill as to be un- 
conscious of his schemes, I can’t tell.” 

“T hope the fellow won't call on me, I should 
have hard work to keep my hands off him,” said 

D 

‘*He is sure tocall. If the worst has hap- 
— he will offer you an interview with his 
wife.” 

" What do you mean ?” 

“ Té Hermtoue has left him or Ja dead, and he 
wants to trade on your pity through his wife he 
is quite sharp enough to present another lady to 
you as Mrs. James Cuiffurd. You have never 
seen your cousin, so how could you detect the im- 
posture,” 

Lord Carlyon shivered, 

“| don’t like it, Norton. Your story has given 
me a sort of uncauny feeling. If Hermione is not 
with her husband—-what has become of her?” 

“That question haunts me,” replied the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You see I have known her all my life, 
and I can’t bear to think of her wandering about 
perhaps without a shelter for her head.” 

“Might there not be a third alternative,” 
suggested Denis, “that she cs with her husband, 
but her pride revolts so strongly from applying 
to me for help that she refuses to have anything 
to do with her husband's schemes, and he dares 
nob let you see her lest she should disown them.” 

“T never thought of that.” Bh MG 

“TI don’t know much about women,” ond 
Dents, “but it seems to me a girl like my 
cousin, Hermione Carlyon, proud of her old name 
and long descent must have loved thie Clifford 
with all her heart and sou! to be willing to sink 
to the level of hie relations, Well, Mr. Norton, 
love like that does not chavge or die out ém six 
weeks.” 

* What shall you do? A nobleman fs a public 
character. The newspapers will announce your 
return, and the next day Oliffurd will be at 
Carlyon.” 

** Buc I am not going to Carlyon at present. I 
have business In London, and I must go and pay 
my mother a visit, I fear the house in Harley- 
gardens will seem much more attractive to me 
without Kate, but tt is a lonely life for my 
mother without her.” 

“So De. Nairn said, and he persuaded Mrs. 
Cawlyon to try a companion.” 

“You don’t mean that she consented?” asked 
Denis dejectedly; “ companions are an awfu! con- 
straint. They are meek and dejected, one feels 
one ought to be kind to them, but they are so 
hopelessly depressed they prefer to be humble 
and keep In the background.” 

“YT have never seen Mra, Carlyon's companion, 
so I cau’t say if she Is like that. I believe the 
arrangement is ouly temporary, and that your 
mother is quite satisfied with Miss Brown.” 

“ What a dreadful name!” said Carlyon. 

“There’s not much in a name,” objected Mr, 
Norton, 

‘There's a great deal,” “returned Denis, 
“which reminds me I have something to consult 
you about. How can I find a young lady of 
whom I know absolutely nothing, except her 
Christian name, her mother’s name before 
marriage, and the fact that more than thirty 
years ago they lived at Ashley-house, 8.W.” 

“You will never find her,” returned the 
lawyer, promptly. ‘* The search would be a hope- 





less tack. 
(Zo be continued.) 


0 
CHAPTER XIIL 


Tur following week there was to be a 
ball at Lexmore Hall, and the élite the 


“ Man-like, when she was living, and 
he could get her, he didn’t want her, he wouldn’t 
have her ; but now thab this Constance is out of 


his reach forever, he suddenly discovers that he 
loved her, and is wearlng his life away in uecles: 
sighing for her. ~ 

“Tf he goes away on the motrow, leaving me 
free and unfettered for another to win, perhaps, 
for all he knows, then I shall know that he does 
not care. My great, 1 love has been 
lavished upon him fo vain, and the worst of the 
matter is, that I have stooped from my pedests! 
of pride to leb him read my heart. 

“ Bat why, with all of my superb beauty, do I 
fail to win him?” she cried, a) to her 
own reflection in the mirror. “ Why not admit 
the truth? No face can be more beautiful than 
mine, Men rave over my beauty, and women 
envy me; but might as well be ugly for all the 
good it does me—it will nob winime one glance 
of love from Harold Lexmore’s eyes.” - 


A 
i 
$ 
j 


poores 
young fellow with the face of a 
shallow, fickle heart. 

He was her janior by several years, but love 
forgets that. nad but @ poor, strolling 
player. She had wealth a duchess might envy. 

All went smoothly enough with this love 
match until a fortnight preceding the wedding. 
As she was awaiting her turn vce the stage, 
standiog in the heavy shadow of the curtains, 
she heard her lover’s voice. He was standing be- 
hind one of the shifting scenes, talking. with one 
of the chorus girla—a bewitchingly pretty maiden, 
whose great attractions of face and eyes the 
great actress had often secretly admired, 

Tuey were standing so near she could have 
put out her jewelled band and touched them. 

“You must not persist In love to me, 
monsieur,” the girl was saying. ‘“ You love our 
star, You are engaged to marry her. Why, 
then, do you talk tome as you do? Madame 
would not only be very jeal but very angry, 
if she were to hear of it, and I should lose my 
place.’ 

“Love her!” he groaned. “Ah, ma chére,” 
he cried, “how can you for a moment believe 
such a thing possible? What man could love 
her when he looked into her face—tit 
fully plain, quite ugly, in fact. 
beauty, now, with your golden shekels, I might 
be able to love her ; but” th we 
must take the goods the offer, even if they 
are not given on golden plates.” 

The great actress waited to hear no more, but 
went upon the stage with a firm step, 
her life did she go through her’ tragio part 50 
sublimely. Women wept aloud, and tears came 
to the eyes of strong men. 

Showers of bouquets fell about her sweet 2° 
the breath of Araby. Yet, in the very zenith of 


her fame, the wondrous genius— s# ancing there © 


amid the flowers—the prayer that rose up from 
her poor wounded heart was: 





Areca 
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“Ob, empty fame! oh, ius, wealth! I 
would gladly give up all, if Heaven had but 
given me & beautiful face ; for then I might have 
won the heart uf the mau I love,” 

Mavy « time Winnie Kinder had thought over 
the story of this great actress, The tragedy in 
ker own life was a thousand times more pitiful 
than apy she portrayed before the foot-lights. 
“T have beauty, and yet I cannot win the man I 
love,” mused Winnle, twining a spray of crim- 
son roses in her raven- tresses, 

She gathered up her fan and fers me and 
throwing her ellken train over her ‘te-kidded 
arm, made her way down to the bell-room. 

Harold Lexmore and hie friend, Doctor 
Jully, of Rosebauk, were just entering an arched 
door-way from the other end of the ball-room ; 
and her heart @ violent throb as Harold 
Lexmore made his way to where she stood and 
esked her to open the ball by dancing the first 
set with him. 

The young doctor, who had been a college 
chum of Harold Lexmore, had but recently re- 
turned from abroad, This was the first visit 
he had made to Lexmore Hall for lovg years. 
It was destined to be a memorable one. 

“ How Doctor Jolly looks to-night—al- 
most as white as the rose he wears fn the lapel 
of his coat,” Winnie remarked, carelessly, ae 
they paused for breath a moment beside a jardi- 
nidre of rare exotics, 

Harold Lexmore followed the direction of her 
glance, answering quite thoughtfully : 

‘*Yes; I have been bantering him about it ; 
telling him that is rather a bad sign for a doctor 
to hayg out, And he answered that he had 
rather @ strange, romantic s to tell me, after 
the ball is over, which might in a measure ac- 
count for it,’”” 

‘* Perhaps it faa Jove. story?” ventured Win- 
nie, wistfully glancing up Into the face turned s0 
eg and carelessly away from her own. 

“T should imagine not,’ returned Harold, 
impatiently, 

* Shall we walk through the grounds, Harold 1” 
she asked. “See how the moon shines on the 
ireea and the flowers! Remember, this is your 
last night at home: to-morrow you go away from 
us. ” 


He murmured something about his duty as 
host requiring his constant presence among his 
guests, 

Winnie overruled his objections, and he could 
not refuse without positive rudeness, 

He offered her his arm, and silently they 
walked out into the moonlit grounds together. 
Ah, surely it was the very night, the very scene 
and hour for the witching poetry of love! 

Ah, the beautifal world into which they went! 
The illumined park, odorous with flowers, and 
tinkliug with the musical murmur of the foun- 
tain, lying about them under the moon’s bright 
pale rays. e 

They stood before the marble Flora in the 
fountain, watching the white arm and delicate 
hand which scattered the cooling spray. 

The marble Flora was beautiful with its statu- 


stque grace, but the girl standing there with 
ber passionate, li beauty, the moon 
falling on the rich folds of ber silver silk 


was wore beautiful still. 

_ Harold Lexmore could feel the white hand 
trembling on his arm as Winnie bent her 
dimpled face over the water, siiching faintly, 
her white lids drooping over [i wondrous 
eyes. ; ' 

The spell of that witching hour waa over her. 
Softly, under her breath, she repeated the lines 
ofa poem she had read that day. Now 
seemed to have a double meaning, invested with 
pe the yearning sweetness of her t:smulous 
voice, 


h Harold Lexmore felt that the words that fell 
‘rom Winnie's lips were almost an appeal to him. 
He kaew that Wianie loved hin, aad’ that 
knowledge troubled him. He kmw what was 
expected of bim ; he reslised why she had brought 
him out here in the mystica', poetica), odorous 
moonlight, 

He knew she was waiting for him to take her 
io his arms, kiss her beautiful, flished, passion- 


ate fuce, and murmur, ‘' Winnie, darling, I love 
you. Will you be my wife)” 

He was deeply touched—grieved and sorry 
for her when he saw the light die from her face, 
and the smile from her lips, as he touched -her 
hand gently, saying: 

“We have been absent from the ball room 
some time, Winnie, had we not better return }” 

He weuld scarcely have recognised Winnie's 

in the answer : 

“Just as you please, Mr, Lexmore.” 

He looked down at her. 

“*Mr. Lexmore!’ Why do you not call me 
Harold?” he asked. “Have I offended you fn 
apy way, Winnie!” 

“Oh, no! Why should you think so!” she 
replied, with a ehudder and a hysterical little 
laugh. ‘‘We will go in, Harold, if that will 
please you best.” 

He was silent. For the first time in his life 
he did not know how to answer her; words 
seemed to fail him. He led her back to a seat in 
the ball-room—back to the partners who were 


ly awal the reappearance of the beauti- 
fal belle of tbe fall 


Then Harold Lexmore bowed and turned away, 
thinking to himvelf, ‘‘ I would ask her to marry 
me if I could offer her anything but brotherly 
affection, On the night that beautiful Constance 
died I first felt the re of love in my breast, 
aod knew what love was,” Then another thought 
came to him, and came woll-nigh wrecking the 
whole of his after-lite, if a ing event had 
not happened. *' Why wreck poor Winnie's life 
because my love dream Ie shattered 1” he mused. 
“ Perhaps I may speak to her after the ball fs 
over. I will give the matter a Httle thought 
firet.” 

His reverie was interrupted by his friend, young 
Doctor Jolly. 

“Remember, I have promised to tell you a 
strange aod thrilling story to-night, Harold, over 
our c in the library, after the ball Is over, 
Remind me of the fact, my dear L xnore.”, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tre grand ball at Lexmore Hall was over. 
The guests bad long since departed, yet in the 
library Harold Lexmore and his friend, Doctor 
Jolly, stil] sat, although the pink flush of early 
we page _ ayary sky, oe 
* You nD! am looking remarkably 
and worn,” the young doctor remarked, as he 
settled himself more comfortably in the spacious 
arm-chair, and puffed away at » fragrant Hevana. 
** You would not wonder at it if you knew of the 
thrilling events which have taken place within 
the last fortnight ; but as I have promised you 
the narrative, here it is, my dear Lexmore. It 
has all the flavor of romance, but I assure you 
upon my honour I can vouch for the truth of 
every word of it, » 


“The of, almost any physician is 
ripe with thrilling that would startle the 
world if they were d their way {nto public 


But to the story—pardon the digression, 


more, -—- 

“T was sitting in my office one stormy b 

some weeks ago, when the door opened, I 

was confronted by oa tall, derk-faced, nervous 

young man, who asked if I wus Doctor Jolly. 

"TI bowed in the affirmative, indicating a seat, 
he declined. 


which 

“1t struck me that I had seen that face some- 
where before, but where, I could not tell. You 
*snow I have been abroad for years, and the faces 
f ray countrymen at home are therefore new and 


8 to me now. 

se if am Doctor Jolly, a: your service, sir,’ I said, 
* What can I do for you ?’” 
** T wish you to attend a lady at once, sir,’ he 
re sister, Kindly accompany me with- 


delay. 
*** Have you avy idea of the nature of her Ill- 
ness?” was my next query. 
“© fever of some sort, I should imagive,’ he 


replied, brusquely. ‘We make the journey 
boat ; the money down the river a few sheet 





“TI followed him into the boat. He picked up 


the oars, and with a few strokes of his muscular 
arme the skiff was quickly out in mid-stream, and 
whirling down with the swift current, 

“T must confess, Lexmore, for the first time in 
my life I felt atrangely nervous— queer forebod- 
ings, and all that sort of thing, such as many a 
toan has felt when he took passage on an ill-fated 
vessel that was destined never to land, 

* But I was plucky, and I determined to see the 
adventure through, despite the nervous sensations 
that were thrilling wy heart. 

**T was sure that the crisis of my life had come, 

and, as the sequel will show, I was not very far 
wrong. 
“My strange forebodings increased when my 
strangely silent companion drew the skiff into 
the dark shadows of the willows thet skirted the 
river, and announced we were to alight there. 

“TI followed him over the long rush grase, 
through almoet Impenetrable creeping vines and 
brambles, and at last we stood before a long, 
irregular, unpainted wooden houre. 

‘* After a sharp, Imperative yap by my com- 
panion, the door was cautiously opened by a tall, 
geunt woman, and after a shurt whispered cor- 
versation, she turned to me, bidding me follow 
her into an inzer room. 

** A Jamop from a bracket on the wall, lighted 
the {ll-furniehed room, and by ite rays I saw my 
patient. 

“Great Heaven, Lexmore! how shall I find 
words to describe to you what she was like ! 

“T have travelled the world over—I have seen 
the beauties of every country—but never in my 
lite bad my eyes ever beheld such a glorious 
vision of girlish loveliness 28 my eyes reated on 
in that feolated house, Could you paint atill 
whiter the petals of the lily, gild refined gold— 
is were easier to do this than describe my 
beautiful patient and dq that wondrous face 
justice, 

“T am only a plain doctor ; it would take a 
poet or an artist to describe her. Her eyes were 


cheeks were round and dimpled, and soft brown 
var curled in babyish rings over a broad white 
iW, 

*T did all that human skill could do for the 
beautiful sufferer, for I knew that if she died, life 
would never be the same to me. Do not laugh at 
me for being frank with you, Lexmore, and own- 
ing that my heart went out to hor the first 
moment I looked upon her face, 

“There is some girl for every man in this world, 
and I knew then that this beautiful creature who 
had touched my heart had been intended by 
Heaven for me if I could save her life and win 
her, 

‘When I started for home I promised myself 
that I should call every day to see the beautiful 
girl ; but imsgine my great consternation when, 
upon taking my leave, I was informed by the 
woman, who claimed to be her mother, that my 
services would not be required again. 

“In vain I expostulated that the young girl's 
life was still in , and that if she objected to 
me, in Heaven’s name to allow me to send some 
other physician. 

“The old woman was inexorable, and ended 
Se 


“T turtied away, vowing that I should see the 
girl agalu, and that speedily to» ; and never in the 
annals of the world was vow k+pt in » more thril- 
ling manner,” 

Young Doctor Jolly rose from his chair and 
paced wp and down the rcom in an excited manner 
for a few moments. 

“Go on, doctor,” cried Harold Lexmore ; 
“ surely you are not going to do as these novelists 
do, leave a fellow at the most interesting point of 
the narrative?” 3 

“Lam tocalm myzelf to speak coolly of 
what hap next.” And the fair Saxon face 
{nto which Harold Lexmore gazed in wonder 
and curiosity grew still paler as he sunk into his 
chair with a groan. 

“ Pray, go on!” cried Harold Lexmore, little 
dreaming of the sequel, “ You hold my interest 
as deeply enthralled as one of the pages of Emile 





Gaboriau’s ‘Monsieur Leccq.’” 





a soft, velvety golden-brown, the fover flushed . 
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Well,” continued the doctor, ‘‘I went home | that the lovely creature lying before us is not | foquiriog so into your history, 
with my heart full of that girl’s lovely face, dead! She is alive!’ Constance,” said, crossing over to the giri’s 

“I was like a man haunted. I knew very well| “In one glance I saw that her words were | side. “I have a particular and excellent reason 
what waa the matter with me—I was violently, | true.” for doing so, My future happiness and that of 
hopelessly in love. onennerseaite another is involved in it,” 

“And what gave @ spice of romance to the. Connie looked. up at her with wondering eyes. 
affair was that open warfare had been declared CHAPTER XV. “Ido not what you mean,” she 
against me, and the gaunt female who said, slowly. 
over the houee had atoutly declared that I should |_ Hanoy Lexmors grasped young Doctor Jolly’s | “J see I must speak more plainly still,” sighed 
never see the girl's face again, hand witha gt J of were tears | the lady. “I inquired Into your past history 

“This made me all the more‘ determined that | of sir sae p his ane oy ; the young doctor’s | simply for my poor son's sake, he thinks 

narrative hrilled 


I would see ber, if I went through fire and water 
todo so, Opposition, as is usually the case, made 
me all the more determined, and as I was putting 
my wite together, to use a common phrase, to 
find some means of accomplishing this, the most 
tragic event of my life happensd.” 

Again the young doctor stopped short in 
sudden emotion, passing his white hand over his 
forehead, upon which the veins stood out like 
kaotted cords, 

“When I had concladed to pay another visib 
to the house, the beginulpg of the end came in 
the shape of a letter in a strange, cramped, 
feculiar hand, It was from that female virago. 

“ For hours after I read the contents of that 
letter. I paced my office like a man driven mad 
—yes, mad! I cannot remember now what the 
exact words were, but their import was this—I 
wonder the words did not turn my brain, — 

“On the night previous the beautiful girl had 
died. The woman confessed that she was no re- 
lation of the young girl's, nor did she know who 
her friends were, or if she had any. 

“She had taken her into her home one night, 
to shelter her from the storm, and the young 
creature had sickened and died on her hands. 

*'She was bud a poor, lone woman,. and could 
{i-afford the loss the girl had occasloned her. 
Would I take the body for diasecting purposes in 
the cauge of ecience, and pay her what l thought 

t was worth } 

‘*If 1 did not care to do this there were 
plenty of medical coileges who would gladly avail 
themzelves of this opportunity to ascertain the 
nature of the disease which had baffled an ex- 
perienced physician. 

“My goodness, Lexmore, when I read that 
letter, which seemed to me, although I am a doc- 
tor by profession, the most Inhuman [ had ever 
read, 1 wonder the words had not broken my 
heart, for hearts do break for a slighter cause. 

“T sent for the body with all dispatch—do not 
start and etare at me in such horror, Lexmore— 
not for dissecting purposes. Heeven knows I 
would have cut my right hand off rather than 
that. I would save her from the others. No 
ruthless hand should ever use the knife on that 
beloved form, 

“Not @ halr of her dear head should be 
touched, She should be interred in the family 
vault at Rosebank. 

“] had made a confidant of my mother, and 
to this arrangement she made no objection, for 
my sake. 

“Tt was late at night when the. body of the 
beautiful stranger, who had won my heart, even 
though her name was to me unknown, was 
brought into our drawing-room at home, whore 
my good mother, ont of pity for me, was waiting 
to receive it, and lovingly clasped the beautiful 
white hands over the pulselesa breast. 

*'* Do nob plead to sve her now, my poor boy,’ 
said mother, with tears in her sympathetic eyes, 
* Wait till I have smoothed back her hair and 
arranged her first,’ 

“Tr tearless sorrow I went back to the library, 
and paced ap and down, awaiting the summons. 

“It came sooner than I expected, in a quick, 
sharp ery from my mother’s lips, and through 
the corridor her startled voice rang out shrilly 
‘My son! my son! Come here quickly ; I want 
you !’ . 

“Tn a moment I was by herside, and with un- 
pasa excitement in her face she led me to 
the couch where the siender, girlish form re- 
posed, 

** Took !’ she cried, breathlessly, ‘ this is not 
death | See, there is a faint pink tinge In both 
cheek and lip. Ihave held a hand-glass to her 
lips, and thore is moisture on it, Do you notsece 


| 





eart strangely. 
“T hope, for your sake, my dear friend, this 
romance will end in a wedding.” 

He never would have uttered these words if 
he had but dreamed who the beautiful young 
girl was, 

The time was not at hand, however, for the 
startling revelation to be made kaown to him. 

“It will if I can have my way about it,” ad- 
mitted the handsome young doctor, modestly. 
* She is at my home, now, con ing rapidly, 
and has won her way to my mother’s heart as 
well as mine.” 

Ib was morning. The household at Lexmore 
Hall was astir, and Doctor Jolly remembered he 
had kept the young heir from a few hours of 
needed rest before his departure. With profuse 
apologies he arose. 

“ Well, Jolly, my dear boy, I wish you joy with 
your wooing,” cried Harold Lexmore, genialiy ; 
and afew moments later, wishing his friend a 
safe and pleasant journey, the two young men 
parted. . 

Neither of them guessed how or where they 
were destined to meet again, 

On his way back to Rosébank it occurred to 
the young doctor that he had quite forgotten to 
mention to hie friend what a beautiful name 
his mother’s protégée had—QOonstance Culver, 

He repeated the musical name over and over 
again, smilingly, thinking it would mob be 
long if he could persuade her to change it to Con- 
stance Jolly. 

The sun was shining brightly on the roses that 
rioted in glorious profasion around the doctor's 
home, as with ewift steps he ran lightly up the 
stone steps and eutered the house, glancing up 
blushingly at Connie's window as he advanced 
from the gate, to see if she were watching him. 

At that moment Mrs. Jolly and Constance 
were seated in the pretty pink and white moruing- 
noom in earnest conversation. Connie's dark 
eyes were red and swollen with weeping ; the elder 
lady was very pale. 

In vain Mrs, Jolly had pleaded with the young 
girl to tell her who she was, where her friends 
could be found, and how she happened to be in 
this peculiar position, In her own mind she 
quite believed that the name Constance Culver 
was sn assumed one, 

" Oh, Mes. Jolly,” sobbed Connie, wringing her 
white hands, ‘‘ believe me, I bave not one friend 
in the whole wide world. No young girl was 
ever 80 desolate, Not oue human being on thia 
earth is bound to me by a kindred tie, I bave 
no friends—not one, 1 have had a great sorrow,” 
she continued, “and it has left me heart-broken, 
I shall never divulge what it is, I—I could nob,” 

Mrs. Jolly was more distressed than ever, 

* Alas, for my unhappy so n!” she, thought, 
bitterly. ‘Great Heavens, what a cruel stroke 
of fate that his heart has gone out to this girl 
whose paet is shrouded in such mysterious dark- 
ness, Her face is pure and sweet, but whenever 
a girl's past life is shrouded in mystery it always 
eavours of guilt. He must not be allowed to 
follow blindly the inclination of his own will.’ 

She was his mother. 
from. the fruits of his own folly, even though she 
resorted to strategy to do it, 

Firat of all ehe would confess to the girl her 
con's mad infatuation, and plead with her te go 
away and save him from himeelf. Ifthat failad, 
harsh, stern measures must be resorted to. 

Love laughs at locksmiths, but she would put 
barriers between them that her son’s love could 
never bridge over. 

Mrs, Jolly was a determined woman, and she 
resolved to part them ere her son saw much more 


“ the beautiful girlish face of Constance Calver. 


“You will not think it stange or hard of me for 


She must save him: 





he has taken a aor to Hush, my dear ! 
hear me shee! Se ooiniensd, her 

f on 
Connie’s li “Youth is impulsive, old age ic 
discreet,” she went on, young man is 
in love he throws prudence to the winds, and 
unless he makea the kind of_a choice, his 
after-life is ted, the Lah pg of 
love wears off, if all is not as it s be, bitter 
disappointment and trouble follow. 


‘m 1,” she contin " but I would 
y poor girl ued, 


rather see my than your hus- 

tata, Co lo attempted to sk ak, but the led 
nnie attemp 8 

interru her with a commanding wave of her 

jewelled hand, Connie, her face turning from 

a deep flush. to a white, ant looking at her 

like an image carved in marble, 

“ You may bea very innocent ”* cons 
tinued Mrs, Jolly ; “but matters decidedly 
against you, and I open! to your honour not to 
encourage my son's love. If you are in want of 
money, and that would be any consideration to 
you, I will give it to you gladly to go away, 
without letting my son know your or 
giving him any clue by which he could find _ 
oe A future happiness is more to me 
go ’ 

Connie had risen to her feet, her face white 
with horror and mingled scorn, 

“ Have no fear of my encouraging your son's 
love, madame,” she answered, Brondly 3 “ for 
Tcould not marry him, even we two 
loved each other to distraction, I repeat, I 
could not, And as to accepting your for 
euch a purpose, you insult me, May ven 
forgive you for the words you have uttered, and 
for the cruel suspicions t have found iodg- 
ment in your heart against me. I shall leave 
your house this very day, within the hour, before 


your son’s return; I am strong to go 
now.” 

“You will at least allow me to je you 
with ample means for the ” she sald, 


secretly delighted at the turn affairs had taken. 
“One cannot exist long without money.” 
Pine would na ggbiny than a one penny 
of your mone ‘onule proudly. 
* The girl ‘ spirit, at least,” thought Mr. 


ly. 

“Bat what do you intend to dof where do 
you intend to go?” asked the lady, as Connie 
pete Bede an the sy i‘ ota, ; 

, tend to go out into the crue! 
world, just as many “a heed Yong ‘friendless 
young girl has had to do before me, God taker 
care the homeless birds ; He will 
watch over one of His creatures who is east adrift 
on the rough waters of life. Aci 2 con 
accept money enough from you, . dolly, to 
get to London, I think I could do better in 
a large city—-it would be easier finding something 
to do, 

Mrs. Jolly, who was naturally kind of heart, 
opened her purse and handed Connie a twenty 
pound note. ; 

It was not much—it would nob last long wher 
one had to face the world ‘with only that amount 
between one and starvation. 

Connie would never have taken so large an 
a eee 

ou ow anyt _ Of e} 
inquired Hire. Jolly, a little uneasily, ~ 

Connie shook. her dark curls; repressing 4 


sob. 
‘*] will repay you ss—ae soon as I have earned 
the money,” faultered Connie. 


little choking, ‘I bid madame; ” 


you good bye, 
she turned and fied precipltately from the room. 
In the corridor she encountered young Doctor 
Jolly himself, 


And, with ». 
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For an instant Mrs, Jolly’s guilty heart stood 
still asehe saw her son clasp Conule’s white 
hand with an eager flush on his handsome face, 


and draw her, quite egainst her will, into the 


conservatory among the nt blooms. 
Would the girl tell him all that had just tran- 


spired? She muet know—she would know, 
the proud, haughty mother, who would have 
scorned a mean, wunderhand action, sunk 
breathless on a willow seat under the shadow of 
the palms, where she could hear all that was 
said while she remained unobserved among the 
luxuriant follage. 

Connie knew that Doetor Jolly had been away 
the previous ev to a grand ball, but she 
never dreamed that it was Lexmore Hall. 

* You do not say ‘good. ’ Miss Culver,” 
he exclaimed, gaily. ‘Why, you look id 
And, with a start of eu’ Pardon me’ but 
thoee brown eyes. are vy with tears. Has 
anything gone wrong with you during my 
absence ?” he re anxiously, 

“Nothing, Mr. Jolly, I felt a Ubtle lonely, 
that is all,” 


ing his absence, she had been lonely, He would 
never leave her again, never | 
“Connie” he cried, 


believing my question, which I might better call 
® prayer, perbepsy will meet with av affirmative 
answer. dif not ’—and here his steady voice 
faltered alittle—''if you think I have been too 

cipitate, send the white rose to me in my A 
and I will know that it means I must walt, I 


conservatory. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In an instant Mrs, Jolly had confronted Con- 
stance, snatched the white rose from the girl’s 
fingers, murmuring hoarsely,— 

“I will give my son’ his answer, Miss Culver.” 

Constance bowed and turned away, and without 
another word walked slowly from the house of 
the Jollys, to do as many a girl had done before 
her—face the great, cold, cruel world. 

An exultanc throb of intense satisfaction lighted 
up the oe os eyes of Dr. Jolly’s mother at the 
‘i's etechually. 
girl so 

She would not tell him that she had gone until 
— last. moment, when search would be quite 
useless, 

She saw the look of disappointment that crossed 
his fece when he came into luncheon and found 
— vacant. 

6 the fragrant bunch of wood-violets he 
aekelt his hand on the marble mantel, and 
sighed, 

“ Not here,” the murmured to himself, and a 
sudden anxiety filled his heart. 

Be aby debating Og own. mind as to 
er 
a ere : hope or doom him 

He longed to ask her, but there was a lock on 
his mother’s face that eeemed to repulse euch a 
question, 

He ardently hoped she would join them at 
tea, bat to his diemay no Constance appeared. 

Mother,” be asked, at length, unable to bear 
the suspense a moment longer, why does not 
Miss Culver join ust Surely she is not il, I 
should have been informed of it at once had such 
been the case,”’ 

Mrs, Jolly looked up at her tall, handsome 

elgued 


bad parted her son from this | aw. 


* Miss Oulver has gone,” she said, calmly. 
‘© Were you not.aware of it }” 

The teacup William Jolly was holding to his 
lips fell with a crash to the table. 

“Gone!” he echoed. ‘‘Surely you cannob 
mean ib, mother ?” 

" Tb is quite true,” responded Mrs. Jolly. “ She 
left this morning. But before she went she bid 
me give this message to you.” 

And slipping her jewelled fingers into the 
pocket of her silken dress, she drew forth a small 
omer envelope which she placed in his 


Then rosea away to Kiide the confusion he 
might have in her tell-tale face had he but 
glanced up, she swept from the room. 

Doctor Jolly pushed back his chair, leaving his 
tea untasted, and crossed quickly to the lace- 
draped window, tearing the envelope open with 
nervous fingers, 

What did the little cream-tinted envelope hold 
for him—hope or despair 1 
" yor forth’ neatly-folded sheet, smoothing 

ou 

Tt contained a faded white rose, and these few 

cant words,— 

rw can never be}"’ No name was signed 
to 

William Jolly uttered no word. but with a 
heavy sigh crushed the letter into his pocket. 

If he had studied the hand-writing closer he 
would have detected that it was his mother’s 
writing which enclosed the rose which he had 
given with that vital question to Connie, 

Two hours later, when Mrs. Jolly croseed the 
corridor, she saw her son standing by the lace- 
draped window, the envelope she had given him 
still in bis hands. 

*¢ Mother,” he called, wheeling suddenly about, 
“will you see that a few necessary articles are 
packed up In my valise with as little delay as 
possible? I am going awey—I am going to leave 
Rosebank for a few months,” 

Mre. Jolly trembled. This was an unlooked- 
for procedure. 


“Tt is all on account of this girl, I am sure,” 


| she cried out in deep distress. “Oh, William, I 


&m sorry, sorry, sorry that we ever saw her, 
the thankless creature, who may have come from 
the slums of the earth for aught we know !” 

William Jolly held up hia hand with a gesture 
commanding sllenes, 

“Do nob speak of Miss Culver in that way, 
mother,” he said, “for wherever she has gone, 
my heart has gone with her, She {s a pure noble 

1, I anderstand why she left us so suddenly.” 

. Jolly gave a violent guilty start. ‘*The 
note you ed me contained s rosebud I had 
{fo her hand this morning, telling her of 

my ardent love and begging her to wear the rose 
to luncheon if she favoured my suit. I see it 
all quite plainly, mother; she could not love me, 
and rather than tell me so, she went quietly 


y.” 
“And knowing this, you would be so mad, 
80 foolish, as to go In search of ber 1” ; 

The fair, handsome face into which she gazed 
flushed hotly, 

“' Where one’s treasure is, there his heart is 
also,’” he quoted. “The great, cold world 
holds my darling, and I am indeed so mad as to 
go in search of her. A love like mine knows no 
defeat,” he answered. 

In vain Mrs, Jolly pleaded, coaxed and argued 
with her handsome, impetuous sou, He was in- 
exorable, 

“JT must go away for a time, mother,” he sald. 
“Do you oppose me, A friend of mine, Harold 
Lexmore is going abroad for a few months, I 
have concluded to make the trip with him, I 
can easily catch him in London, for he intends 
to remain there a week.”’ 

His mother bid him good-bye that night with 
bitter tears, She clung to shim, refusiag to be 


comforted, 
(To be continued.) 
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WAS SHE TO BLAME? 


—0— 
(Continued from page 297.) 


Margaret had risen, and slowly drew near to 
Hirst. Her face was tarned from the others as 
she laid her shaking hands upon his shoulders, 
and when he looked up he was surprised at her 
ghast tliness, 

Jon’t sing that again it you would spare me 
pain,” she said, quickly ; “it reminde me of my 
most unhappy days, only the air is different ; 
and partly to cover her emotion, partly to win 
her to forgetfulness of her wretched past, he 
broke into .‘ Polly,” which wasa grost favourite 
with Mr. Vandelear. 

“Now I wonder,” thought Bertie, who had 
seen all the by-play, *‘ what there was in that 
song to move her out of her usual sweet calm, 
I’ve seen her quite untouched by the loveliest, 
saddest music or poems; even ‘The Prince’s 
Progress’ did not stir her, although I found it 
hard not to make a fool of myself over the 
heroine's sorrows.” 

Then she was called upon to take the place 
Hirst had just vacated, of which she was rather 
giad, not caring to see the impassioned glances he 
cast upon his “ rare, pale Margaret!” 

As the days passed the friendship between the 
two girls grew rather lees than more, although 
Mise Ashwin did her best to win Bertie’s 
affection. 

Naturally the latter did not feel drawn to one 
who had robbed her so entirely of the man she 
loved, and Miss Priscilla was not slow to comment 
on Bertie’s conduct in no measured terms, so 
that a coldness sprang up between Hirst and the 
girL 

It was very hard to bear, yet it seemed easier 
than his kindness would have been. It helped 
her to maintain her old pride, to jeat and laugh 
as much as in former days, only her admirers 
murmured amongst themselves that ‘' Miss 
Vandeleur was sometimes too sharp on a fellow, 
and had the lightest, cheerfulest way of saying 
nasty things.” Men began to feel uneasy with 
her, were never sure that she was not secretly 
ridiculing them; and wise matrons remarked 
among themselves that, in spite of her prettiness 
and her fortune, Bertie would die an old maid. 
Amongst all the men who fluttered and hovered 
about her, Ca —— Grey was the most aseiduous. 
His furlough long ended, bub his regiment 
had been quartered at the nearest garrison town, 
which was but five miles from the Robinettes, 
and rarelya day passed when he might not be 
seen riding up to the house, looking handsome 
and dashing enough, op his beautiful bay 

nare 


» 


Mr. Vandeleur grew anxious, but his wife 
only smiled, and sald he was “ singeing his 
wings,” that Bertie would never think seriously 
of him. 

So May came, soft and bright, and all the 
world was dressed in tender green; the 
chestnuts were beginning to blossom in white 
end delicate pink, with here and there some 
dull red flowers ; the hedgerows were showing 
tiny pale buds ping ont of their green 
sheaths, and the banks were bright with prim- 
roses, wild byacinths, anemones, and late 
violeta. 

Captain Grey thought he had never seen the 
world so fair, and he swuvg down the narrow 
path by the stream in search of Bertie, He had 
recognised the growing coldness in Mr, 
Vandeleur’s manner, so had stabled his horse in 
the village, and, resolving that day to put his 
fate to the test, seb out to look for the lady of 
his choice. He waa desperate, the increasing 
attention of his creditors made his position an 
unenviable one, and he sighed for the ease 
Bertie’s fortune would command, “He did not 
love the girl, but he should be good and attentive 
to ber,” and as he thought thus he caught the 
flutter of her lilac dress. She was leaning upon 
some railings, looking down Into the water, and 
the slim form, framed in masses of green, with 
myriads of blossoms at the tiny feet, seemed a 
very part of the Spring—so fresh and dainty was 





it. The large white hat was discarded, and lay 
upon the grass ; the soft breeze stirred the short 
curls about her face and ruffled the dark hair into 
a very pretty state of dishevelment. 

His heart beat a little faster as he drew near. 
He would have been less than man not to have 
been stirred by her innocent prettiness, and some- 
thing like pity for her should she say “ Yes” to 
his wooing troubled his peace, 

For a moment the careless soldier ehuddered 
to think of that white life linked to his ; remem- 
bered, too, a gentle girl he had left in a Yar-away 
town to mourn his loss, 

But “needs must when the devil drives,” 
and he lulled his conscience to rest and wept 
op. 

At the sound of his steps the girl turned her 
face towards him and smiled slowly and faintly, 
but did not attempt to move,and he took 
courage from what he fancied was timidity. 

“I thought I should find you somewhere in 
the grounds, Pray don’s alter your pose, it is 
perfection, and you look like spring yourself.” 

He laid one hand upon the two little ones 
crossed lightly on the rails, and Bertie knew what 
was coming. “I rode over to see you,” he said. 
: Miss Vandeleur, I cannot go on in this way 
on 

“What way !” with a lazy upward look. “ Are 
you thinking of reforming!” with languid 
interest. 

He colovred through hie bronzed ekin, but 
answered readily,— 

‘Yes, there is great need I should. Miss 
Vandeleur—Bertie, will you help mein my en- 
deavours! I want to make myself worthy of 
you. Iam a blunt fellow. I cannot say well 
what I wish, but I love you, and I want you to 
make me happy by giving me your hand,” 

She smiled in a strange way. 

“ Would my hand alone dale you happy ! If 
it came ponders to you, whab then?” 

He was too far in the venture to retreat, so he 
said, apparently with — 

“Ob, will you not believe you are beloved for 
yourself, and yourself only? If you were poor 
and I rich it would be my happiness to play the 
king to your beggar-maid, Listen to me, my 
darling,” trying to steal an arm about her, “Why 
should your cursed fortune come between us? I 
have dared to hope you were not indifferent to 
me!” 

‘* There you were right,” coolly ; “‘forI hate 
and despise you ; and even If by your flatteries 
you had won my heart I would net marry you, 
because the memory of one woman would rise 
like a ghost between us and destroy my chances 
of happiness,” her voice quickened there. ‘* Have 
you never cared to know what happened to 
eee Winthorpe after you bade her good- 

yet” 

He broke in hoarsely,—- 

“ Who told you of—of her ?” 

Myra Dinwiddy ; and I have known that 
story from the first—how, in the selfish indul- 
gence of a selfish passion, you sought her out and 
won her love, and then, because your needs must 
be supplied by a wife's dowry, you left her; lets 
her to sorrow, the reproaches of friends, the con- 
tumely of enemies, to sicknees, and as she paused 
be questioned, with an awful ‘fear at his heart, — 

“What has happened to Dolores }” 

“Death!” she answered, tersely, and saw his 
face grown ashen and his jaw drop, heard his 
muttered words, “Good Heaven! I murdered 
her! ” and for very pity bent her head upon her 
hands. When she looked up he was gone; and 
so ended the Captain's wooing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Birds differ very much in the heights to which 
they commonly ascén The condor, the largest 
of all vultures and of all flying birds, has been 
observed soaring over 29,000 feet, or about five 
miles and a-half, above the level of the sea, 
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FACETLE. 


Party aT THE Door: “Is the lady of the 


house in?” Cook: “1’m wan of thim, sor.” 

ProressoR IN Paystotogy Onass: “ Can you 
tell me which is the olfac organ?” Student 
(unprepared): “No, sir.” “ Correct.” 

De Verz: “I hear Miss Dashly does very good 
work with her pencil,” -Gladye: “ Yes, her eye- 
brows are a work of art,” 

“Tt sawa man to-day who had no bands play 
the piano,” “That's nothing! We've gota girl 
down fn our flat who has no voice and who 
sings.” 

Epiron: “Who was the first humorist }” 
Author: “I really don’t remember.” Editor : 
“TI thought you might ; you have been bringing 
us in his jokes,” 

Mrs. De Wrrners (on the way from church : 
‘‘T think, my dear, Dc, Longwind’s sermon. was 
a very finished effort.” Mr. De Withera: “It was, 
bat do you Etiow I was afraid it never would be.” 

Mrs. Greene: ‘Why, he’s a wonder. He 
never deceives her in the slightest thing.” Mrs. 
Gray : “ No wonder they don’t get along together 
any better than they do.” 

Tos Best Curs.—Mr. Henpeck: * Doctor, 
my wife tells m®@ you have advised her to go to 
the seaside for two months.” Physician: “Yee.” 
Mr, Henpeck: ‘Do you think she needs rest }” 
Physician: “ No; but you do.” 

Mrs. Hayseep (reading from the medical 
almanac) : “ Portland cement and skimmed milk 
make an excellent Paint.” Mr, Hayseed (in the 
dairy business): “Paint? Git out. It makes 
cream,” 


Drvsitta: “I did not see you atthe Vanblunt 


reception last night, dear.” Dorothy: “ No ; 
but og oe to be able to up to the last 
moment, but was prevented.” silla (sweetly) : 


“ Yes; 1 know the invitations were limited.” 

Prorgssok Grumr: “In view of these argu- 
mente I think you must agree that woman fs not 
man’s equal.” Miss Strongmynde: “Ido, She 
fs nob his equal; she——” Professor Grump: 
“ Ab! I thought I could convince you.” 

Pat: Yer puttin the bye Dinny early to 
wur-r-k,” Mike: ‘ Yis, it’s lf is the clivir 
gossoon, for he’s larnt ivirything the tacher 
knows.” “He has?” “He has thot. The tacher 
sed, ced he: ‘Ol can’t hammer anything more 
into thot head av his.’” * 

Goon Minister (awaiting the appearance of the 
lady of the house): “ What is that, my little 
dear?” Little Girl: “My apron. I’s goin’ to 
put it in the wash. Mamma got ft all dirty.” 
“She did?” “Yes, sir ; she grabbed it up just 
now to dust off the Bible.” 

Visrror : ‘fT am grieved to bear of your mia- 
tress’s illness, Nothing serlous—-no great cause 
for alarm, I trust?” ‘The New French Maid: 
“No, monsieur, uozsing beeg, nozzing grande, 
Something—what you call leetle, petite. What 
zey call ze leetle—small—smallpox.” 

Watcuman (breathlessly): “The 8’ dor- 
mitory is on fire, and if they find it out they'll 
stop to save their footballs, bats, and things, and 
perish.” Boarding-School Principal (quickly) : 
‘‘ Notify the boys that all who are not downs’ 
in two minutes won’b get any pie.” 

“TI want to k to you about that dog you 
sold me,” sald the small man. “ Well, hes all 
there, ain’t he?” “Yes. But you told me he 
was a hunting dog.” ‘Do you mean to con- 
tradict what 1” “Not for the world, sir, 
Not for the world. BatI will go so far as to 
say I didn’t understand that his ity was 
hunting @ place to lie down and sleep in, 

Tux Sultan looked up in alarm from the port- 
folio of war-sketches of his frontier correspon- 
dent. “ Heavens!” he shrieked ; ‘‘is it as bad 
asthat}” His secretary hastened to reassure 
him. “ That, sire,” he said, “fe a picture of a 
Greek soldier,” The Sultan reached for a sher- 
bet. “By the beard of the Prophet!” he 





gasped, “I thought by the ekirt it was a New 
Woman in bicycle costume.” 


A wan carried a pair of pataloons back to his 
tailor, and sald, “I cannot wear these pants. 
They are tighter than my skin.” The tailor 
said, “I guess not, Jf you will prove that they 
are tighter than your skin, I will make you a 
new pair for nothing.” The man replied : "I can 
alt down in my s but I cannot in those 
pantaloons.” 

Aw auctioneer in Edinburgh, named Hume, was 
one dey rag Bye books, and nob being much 
of a scholar, he made several ludicrous attempte 
to unravel the title of some French works. Ab 
last he came to a work with a rather intricate 
title, and a youvg swell, thinking to have a laugh 
at auctioncer’s expense, asked him to read 
the title again, as he did not quite understand it. 
“Oh,” said Hume, “it’s something about man- 
ners, and that’s what neither you nor me has 
ower muckle o’!” 

A ogrtTaIn clergyman would always wear a 
M.A.’s hood over his surplice., Some of his 
confréces objected to his doing so, as he was only 
a B.A. of one of the universities, and had never 
taken his M.A. degree. One indignant and duly 
qualified parson, says V wend and remon- 
strated with Archbishop , and begged him 
to interfere in the matter, ‘ for,” said he, “ the 
man is simply wearing a lie.” ‘Oh, no, not so 
bad as that,” replied the archbishop, “ only a 
false-hood |” 

A cotrgr, whose bent is towards pigeon- flying, 
went to Bolton a short time ago, carryiug with 
him a pigeon in a bag. He was asked by a police- 
man, when he was just about to toss up the 

eon, “What he had there?” ‘A pigeon,” 

replied. “I am just going to toss it up.” 
* You must not toss it up here,” sald the police- 
man, “ Why not?” aeked the collier. “ Because 
it is forbidden,” said the policeman. “ And I 
shall have to lock you upif you do.” The collier, 
with the ususl sharpness of his kind, thereupon 
took the pigeon out of the bag, placed it on the 








ground, stroked ite wings, and said to It: ‘ Aw | 
cannot toss thee up ere, so-thou mun walk home, | 
Dost ‘ear? Thou mun walk home.” ! 
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Tzacugn : “ Why don’t you know your Boe: 
raphy lesson to-day, Tommy?" “TI didn’t Cs 
{t worth while learning {t, ma’am, because my po 
eaid last night that these troubles in Crete are 
likely to change the whole map of Europe, and 
I thought I'd just wait until the new map comes 


out,” 

THe young man who es himself on being 
original was talking to Cayenne, “ Your 
mother seemed touch aroused at that little 
story I told her last night,” he said, self-a . 
ingly. ‘ Yes,” she replied. “Ever since I can 
remember mother has laughed whenever she 
heard that story.” 

A tapy took her four-year-old girl to a phote- 

pher. The child coulds’t be made to sit still. 

e of the camera was as sauve ac he could be, 
and worked every device of gentle persuasion to 
make the little wriggler keep still. Finally he 
said to the despairing mother: “ Madam, if you 
leave the little dear alone with me a few minutes 
I think I can succeed.” The mother had ecarcely 
withdrawn when she was summoned back by the 
triumphant ate wy who exhibited a satis- 
factory negative. nm they reached home the 
mother pe : “ Nellie, what did the man vay to 
you when I left you alone with him!” ‘He 
thaid,” lisped Nellie, “thit thtill, you Mttle 
rathcall, or 1’ll thake you.” 


WORDS OF WISDOM, 
MARRIAGE AND 
COURTSHIP. 


A Pamphlet of advice and information for all who are 
married and those who are about to marry. It is 
{llustrated and contains advice and information worth 
HUNDREDS OF POUNDS. Post free, stamped 
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Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: 
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that I add my testimony to the effects of your 
For years I was aillicted with severe pains in the body, 
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WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my safferings were excruciating, and night after night 
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other means produced no beneficial results. 
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SOCIETY, 


Tre daughters of the Princess of Wales are 
skilful as well as graceful handlers of the foils, 

Tue wedding of Prince Carl of Sweden.and 
Princess Ingeborg of Denmark will probably take 
place in July. , 

Prince Gzoron Witt or OumprrianD Is 
now in fairly good health, and it is hoped that 
he will eventually entirely recbver, though he 
coust always remain lame, 

Tax Empress of Austria collects cows, This is 
a curious haoit on the part of her Imperial 
Majesty, but it is one which she faithfully pursues, 
At whatever place she stays she purchases a cow, 
which becomes part of her luggage when she 
returns home after her travels, 

THE Queen-Regent of Spain has received a 
present from the Pope of a rosary composed of 
diamonds, rubles, and emeralds on a gold chain, 
The rosary was presented by the Nunclo at 
Madrid, together with a letter from the Pope 
commending the Queen for the courage she has 
shown during the trials of her country. 

Paincs Caances or Dawwarx will, during the 
month of August, be second in command on 
board the torpedo boat Havhesten, which will join 
the squadron told off for the summer naval 
mancuvres, His uncle, Prince Waldemar .of 
Denmark, who is @ captain in the Danish navy, 
will be in command of the erniser ZZekla, 

Tue Queen has commissioned Mr. Orchardson 
to paint a Jubilee memorial picture representing 
four generations of the Royal Famlly—Her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the Dake of York, 
and Prince Edward of York, When this picture 
is finished it will be hung in the corridor at 
Windsor Castle, 

On the occasion of. the Queen of Denmark's 
eightleth birthday, September 7th, there will, 
according to the present arrangements, be an 
unusually large family gathering at Fredensbo 
Castle. It is expected that, as far as possible, al 
the members of the Royal Family will come to 
Denmark, both from the English, the Russian, 
the Greek, and other Courts. 

One of the most curious custome in connection 
with the Court of Spain is the provision which is 
made for the safety of the Sovereign at night. 
The slambers of ‘the little King, aud, indeed, the 
entire palace are watched throughout the night 
by a picked body of men, who are bound by 
tradition to be natives of the town of Espinosa, 
and to.have served with honour in the Army. 
It in they who lock the palace gates, with much 
ceremony and solemnity, ab, midnight, and who 
open thera again at seven o'clock in the morning. 

THE Queen sets a wonderful example to her 
subjects of real hard work, not only concerning 
matters of State and family affairs, but her own 
personal education. To this day she takes 
lessons in Hindustani, a language she determined 
to learn many years ago. Her industrious 
example has been followed by the Empress 
Frederick of Germany, who studies music and 
painting with the zeal of a girl of seventeen. 
The Queen of Italy makes that of languages and 
literature her constant employment. The 
Empress of Austria ia fond of Greek, and in 
former years joined with the Queen of the Belgians 
in a passion for breaking in young horses. The 
Princess of Wales and her sister, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia, are devoted to more feminine 
accomplishments. They spin, paint in water- 
colours, execute leather-work and beautiful art 
embroidery. 

Proycess. CHARLES OF Denmark has already 
arranged to spend Christmas ‘‘at home.” She 
is by uo means cheerful in Copenhagen. Neither 
she nor her husband, although a more devoted 

young couple do not exiet, would reside in the 
Danieh capital if they could possibly help it. 
The trivial round of dafly life in this quiet little 
elty is naturally trying to a Princess who is 
essentially English to start with, and is further- 
more of #0 lively a disposition as. Princess Maud, 
When the London season closes, the Princess of 
Wales and Princess Victoria will return to Den- 
mark with the young couple, whom in October 


STATISTICS; 
a 
Eicury-org thousand passengers éross tle 
Keaglish Channel every month, 
A Suvcra oyster in one season vill produce 
one million young oysters. 

More cases of consumption appear among 
needlemakers and file-makers thau any other 
class of labourers. 

Brary hea more sunshine than any other 
country in Europe, The yearly average fn 
Spain is 8,000 hours; that of Italy, 2,300; 
Germany, 1,700; Great Britain, 1,400, 

A NATURALIST of eminence makes the following 
caloulations in regard to the work done by the 
honey-bee : When the weather fs fine a worker 
can visit from 40 to 80 flowers in six or ten 
trips, and collect a grain of nectar, If it visits 
200 and 400 flowera, 1b will gather Sgr. Ib 
would, therefore, take it several years to manu- 
facture a pound of honey, which would fill about 
8,000 cells, 





GEMS. 


Tie greater the knowledge, the greater the 
doubt. 

Goonxxss, whether succesaful or not, enriches 
its possessor. 

Comriiments are said to cost nothing, yet 
many pay what they value most to secure them, 

Many complain of lack of memory, but few 
complain of lack of jadgment; yet the Inst is the 
commoner lack of two, 

Ha who has a love for nature can never be 
alone. In the shells he picks up on the shore, 
in the leaf fading at his feet, in the grain of sand 
and the morning dew, he sees enough to employ 
hie mind for hours. - Such a mind is never idle, 
He studies the works of nature which he sees 
all around him, and finds-a re of which the 
devotee of sin and folly can form no conception. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


a tf 

Arris Tapioca Popbdind,—Soak one ¢up of 
tapioca over night in four cups of water. Next 
morning add about eix large tart apples, chopped 
very fine, and add one cup of sugar; bake slow! 
until done, To be eaten either warm or cold, 
with sugar. 

Hora. Savoz.—Melt one ounce of butter in a 
small saucepan, stir in an even’ tablespoonful of 
flour, one gill of fish stock, one gillof cream or 
strained boiled milk; stir till well boiled, then 
add a good squeezs of lemon juice, white pepper 
and salt to taste, lastly stirring in a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. 

Griten Kipneys.—Grill the kidneys in the 
usual manuer, and serve upon toast which has 
been covered with potted ham. On the top of 
each kidney put a piece of piquante butter, made 


as follows: Mix together three of fresh 
batter, a little very finely chopped ehallot, six 
capers, and one gherkin, also chopped ; season 


with pepper, salt, and lemon juice, and a little 
chopped parsley, 

Tre Frourr Caxe—One pound grauulated 
sugar, one pound sweet butter, ten eggs, one 
pound of browned flour, sifted with two texspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one-half cupful of syrup, 
one-half cupful black molasses, five tablespocofuls 
of rows water, ten tablespoonfuls fruit juice, 
three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, one table- 
spoonful cloves, five teaspoonfals of allspice, four 
teaspoonfuls nutmeg, one-balf seaspoonful mace, 
four pounds chopped seeded raisins, four pounds 
currants, one pound finely-sliced citron, one-half 
pound of finely-sliced candied lemon, an one- 
half pound bitter almonds, blanched and pounded 
fine. Do not take it too long, or it will become 





we shall have back again in our midst until the 
New Year, 


dry. When it does not taste of raw flour when 
tested with a broom straw, it will be dona, 








ce acme cm ma enn aaa 
M{SCELLANEOUS. ay 


Cuungst male infants, when they area month 

Od, have their heads shaved, A banquet is 
usually a part of the ceremony, 
» In Belgium a rail carriage has been fitted 
up a6 8 Te contalite twenty-four beds 
with wire springs, and s complete outfit of medi- 
cal and surgical appliances, - hy 

Oxoz every year the Emperor of China, amid 
and ceremony, ploughs ae in 


jewels, flint instruments, 
over six feet long have been taken out at depths 
of fourteen to eighteen feet. 
: Ont, of i eee snl a 
m um, Peters wae born 
pee the'end of the fifteeuth eon! , and fs 
now, therefore, about 400 years old. Tals extra- 
ordinary fact is rendered all the more probable 
when it is borne in mind that divers other fishes 
in the same aquarium are over 200 years old, 

An American {inventor has just succeeded in 
completing the model of a submarine which 
it Is claimed, will travel under water at rate 
of six miles a minute, or about 360 miles in ao 
hour. His boat is constructed on # mechanical 
theory which, when made known, will astonish 
the world. Ib is to be kept'a secret, however, 
until his patents are enaiired. : 

Pavexents made of blecks of wood and filled 
fn with gravel are ye ye be the most durable 
and practical, Ia Pi ‘where they are exten- 
sively employed, they are dipped in creosote and 
laid re ert amg Hh yr, are in 

ramid shape and are laid clogély an spaces 

lied in, leaving on elther side, next to the stone 
curb, a space Into which the fs firmly 
powdered until it is settled aud solid. There are 
few pavements more agreeable to ride ‘over than 
well-laid blocks and a gravel fi Concrete fs 
disliked by many for itsextreme smoothness. In 
wet or slippery weather it is dangerous to men 
and beasts, é 
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HOTICES TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. K.—Stbmit the agreement to's solicitor. 
Anravus.—A verbal gift of the property is of no legal 
fi 


lorce. 
Cant.—A Dillion $8 million millions ; thirteen 
figures. 
Vv. W.—Although not ateicllly £ legal, it is usually 
allowed. 
Fox.—No, it is only atiother name for the same 
complaint. 
Sypit.—We know of no remedy that would not ox- 
coriate the skin. 
B. O.—It is yay @ matter of agreement between 
buyer and 
Wrak Suan Ractbalive coffee. ‘drinking, it is sald, 
impairs the eight, 
J. G.—A solicitor would betthe proper person to make 
the necessary inquiries. 
Sorree.—The Times newspaper was the firat to adopt 
the steam printing p:ess, 
Frayx.—In the reading: read. root of the British Museum, 
Apply to the chief librarian, 
Quenist.—There 18 an er but'you might obtain the 
information at Somerset H 
K. GA cnotetner ia not oi emoubl tor stepchildren 
after the death of their mother. 
FricHte’kD.—The removal should be made without 
pain by any expsrienced specialist. 
Graciz.—Milk robbed over it * feeds and Preserves 
the colours better than anything elae. 


Constant READER.—He can be ¢alled wpon by ms, : 


local authority to erect a proper fence, 
E. 8.—Of the two counties you mention, Sussex 
we should say, much the more wooded. * 


Patt.—The largest standing army is possessed 
Russia, Germany and France come next. , ” 


Axxious To Kyow.—If the is under twenty-one, 
net ad ng ating opi 


Loyatry,—There is n n of the Queens J 
Kind of a flag in celebration of the Qu 8 


M. A. B,—You can take such steps’as are necessary 
to enforce the judgment you obtained twelve months 
ego. 


Haaun.—Apply to a r 


and curiositi vertise what 
~ ea, or you ad what you 
H. §.—You can ‘make a will by. using the 
ae but we y advise you to employ 
See eS 
Loviss.—The eyes ured night -work, and | 
aleo by loan Of sles. ‘One of v Pop Be 4 eee ie wee 
eyes is plenty of sleep. 
L. L.—Spirits of salts, slightly diluted with water, 
well mo 
wow oe flags, &c., then washed 
A. J. O.—The would not be legal, but after 
the lapse of time the woman could not be 
prosecuted for bigamy. 


J. J.—The finest glass used very tly, will 
make it quite smooth ; bm Decemsary, uve it after 
the second coat, also when quite dry. 


i. M.—Lloyd’s gives the gross tonnage of the great 
Atlantio s 13,952; Campania, 


as: Zuecania, 
rhe + Georgie, 10,077; Teutonic, 9,984 ; Majatic, 9,965 


Otp Rraprr,—The banns must be asked in the parish 


of each party 
must reside in ‘ie pall i Shak sappbe od ‘ice 


BL Dovst.—It you are pede gure love someone else 
‘ou sho a 80 fran 
mre oo fi =v sm firmly. Do not be 

M. D,—It would be safer heart's acti 
tested by @ medical man Selave Goptatie, the “roat ie 
generally the weak potas 9 ab your age, 

qomanta. We do not give business addresses in this 

department, but cd iad ow the information desired at 
any shop where musical instruments are sold. 


Iv Trovsie.—The onl: 2 omy hygiene dee 
the elergymen: of je han 7 yoy bea is 
to help you, ai wie 

Ixqummer.—Caloutta is far from healthy oan 
se aotearoa 

runs 2; a 

pee: place, not over cheap. 77 , 
V.—A trustee trustee should see that the erty ine 
= to him is ‘made reasona prodnctiy 8 hen 
vestments can be made. he suffers it to Me 


Po wno Wanrs ro Kyow.--You are not obliged to 
ape Rent oom ithe ia td to get his own 
becomes to’ the parish 


dealer in antiquities | 
ote 


@ taken | 


Lover or tae “‘ Lowpon gy mccagaet can clean 
dust pou fi pall from gold ponge 
damped warm, pli of wine, yg hy Ne 
> od the gold ; tia best accomplished with gold 


Srecilbvrentlted not in use needs cleaning only 

Strata" eee ek ec“ 

by peed than any Ao aery fone They wrap their silver in 
tissue paper, and away in paper boxes. 

Ma + of cream cheese with a 

nak pe Bobi es serve on lettuce 


_ have it 
tabl of 
at tos tablespoonfuls wonfals f aoge, — nit teanpoontul 
of salt, and one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper. 
Rrearbdo.—The old Pretender, James Francis Edward 
Stuart, Chevalier de St. George, was the son of James II, 
of Britain, and grandson to James VI. of Scotland; the 


Young Pretender, Chasles Edward, was the son of the 


Old Pretender, 
Erurn —Put a of four in a add as much 
eold water as toreduce.the mass to thick 


you 
ness of paint, then add six or eight times the bulk of 
water, and,seton the fire, stirring constantly till It bolls ; 
remove at once, 

Brrra.--Sponge the stain with benzine, it is less 
likely to injure deticatecolour than any other thing; 
and ordinary dress, where the colour is not delicate, 
should be omnged first with soap and water, as ag that 
may possibly @lean it; ammonis and water is atronger. 


A MEMORY OF KILLARNEY. 


Tuxz.akies were wondrously blue that day, 
And the in the serenely slept ; 
And the travellers’ werg blithe and gay, 


y chanced ry sorae who wag 
ag light oe dim in the chapel 
a te old priest's face was Son auttonet and gray, 
For t ‘ere before him, in all her grace, 
The vy) cf the peony lay. 


Never before had she been so still, 
Bho diteed and Vn at ba wot a” 
U; uD 
Death chiled ber heart oo day. 
The maeses and #% were solemn and low, 
mane st had go chant beat slow on the air ; 
gone as the spirits go, 
a vy ites casket was lying there. 
Many the teats that were ehed that day ; 
And the travellers’ eyes ee with sympathy dim, 


As they heard the sorrowful et pray, 
And followed the funeral e 
rnd the Jownotst {soe We 
apewoesss Sees See, ve and 
Ae A nt ced lor the child Seem Mice peat 


V. R.— Hot fomentations with turpentine or laudanum 
meuns of flannel are old-fashioned household — 





La it in pe My “ye oa sola 

i 4 or any 

be floating have settled in ft, and 
it ia dangerous to make use of it. and 


coffee Gebesd shitsea ne mode Gui touch eame r, 


Fronence.—We think you should sponge it with 

ammonia ; mix ammonia a water, a pemoes at firet 
double the water to the ammonia, and sponge it with 
that ; try a big first to see that is does not injure the 
colour ; we think you should, if that does not succeed, 
try bengine. 


Ianonant.—Kindergarten is a word derived from the 
ee kinder, PA sell plural form of kind, child, vad 


garden ; meanin, 

oe gui al fr yarns, which 
study—es: 

attention being paid to object teaching. 
a a me ed it over with whiting, mixed to the 
tein warm water. Rub the 
Eat Strenme iy briskly, and wash off with pure 
poor goodly Seana spots 3 will in this way be almost 


post-free, hi 08, Riso Vo Lx 
ayaa 


E. 0.—-The Olym = games wore celebrated at Olympia 
every fifth year. e mak be between two celebrations 
was called an Olym People were drawn from all 

of Grosoe waeen eye | foreign countries to witness 

em, which consisted of horse and fuot races, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, wrestling, boxing, fencing, dc. 

bag are te King of Greece came into possession of 

the Crown by y accepting it at the hands of the nation ; 

it had been off various royal personages; the 

Evari King got it in the same way; he was Otho of 

—_ but @ weak man and soon yan through his 


ca it is” od to to fe sitar i ee eelly 
ap) a ¢ 

in More iy te. Orin ea, Asiatic Ys Lay Spain, 

Secuints tha clay is f anes found in lumps on the sea 


shore, and looks not unlike solidified pieces of foam 
washed up by tho tide ; it is used as soap by the Moors 
in their baths. 


Datsy.--The-wallflower is mel 
Harope, but has been cultivated In Northern and 
Central Euro; It Pas introduced into England from 
Spain as gillofer, which became wall gflliflower 
and wallflower. It was so called from growing in rocky 
places, and on old walls, to distinguish it from the 
common gillofer, which is now called ae gilliflower. 


N., §.—It derives its name from ha been 
in an oratory. Its re i Bt. 
are Ner?, 5 alae 1550. kay he, oratorio in London 

‘s 


e, in Portugal- 
direc, in 1782 Handel's oratorio of ‘* Tarael in 
Heyden One in 1738, and ‘‘The Messiah” in 1741; 

‘a ‘ Oreation” in 1798. 


H. A.—Dressing the scalp Be gars pure paraffin oil, 


which can be '‘ sweetened” any porfume preferred, 
is by many found tobe a way tm ake hair grow 
then a great actor s ST aithgta in which be bad 
seeeed ® cut-up native qo 8 m, making it 

into Little squares, w put into t bottle and 
filled up with the gin, fetttng t it sand ‘or twenty-four 
hours before using. 

Curiovs.--The Lydian stone, used for testing 


alloys, is a velvet-black quart or plain jasper. 
metal when rubbed upon the stone leaves a Siien 
upon the black surface ; and this being touched with a 
drop of nitric acid indicates to the experienced eye the 
ep i gear of the alloy by the colour. 
Eyaia lor this uso were hoy ange 4 obtained in 
dia ; ‘heuee Tha pame. It is also called touch- 
ge & large bandful of bran and boll it with 
about a quart of water for half-an-hour; then strain it 


=e mix it with cold water to make it teptd, and wash 
the ploce of work in that till it in clean ; thie will not 





injure the finest colour; then quickly rinse it in cold 
eer qclitte 1 tees bos tad, an ed. Oy 

w lo) , ani iy 
about half; then iron ou wrong aide, and after on right, 


Suh Gimege itt a bit.at teealts oven the work. 


Worx-a-Day.—To bo self-supporting and in « position 
to defy, as far as any homan cap, the vicissitudes 
of life is one of the most comforting ‘situations in the 
world. perean neh Sa been 96 hie ox her com- 
mand some means of which a 
decent living could bw sarned Just what to take up in 


the way of business is uestion which re woman 
unmet to 0 06rtain extent eolde ac er situa 
tion, means and her peculiar tastes and fitness. 


A. W.— Young larks should be fed frequently, a little 
being — < an a time, satnaed ened asteed before six tn the 
pcacsonnes B feed with soaked ed with crushed 
ergs we a little scraped beef and egg ; old birds 
may have breadcrumbs and crushed hempsced, with, 


ins ey do not use wa 
Byrry.—Take ahd pasted rong of Potatooe—welzhed efter 


Seat hot masher, and 


ae yt of good 

pom ony lh gy ~ as gates et 

age a h of 

salt] Rub the to the fear,” e in the 

ming stir In the potatoes lightly, 

Saae e sugar. Then “— all a = 
gredient dough. Flour a pastry board, 2 

| orig y mixtare on it. Make the dough into about a 

A powers ey orgy Th flour again, ani bake ona griddle 





Tax Lowpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 

Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 

g andi Bightpence. The yearly subscription 

for forthe Monthly bn including Christmas Part, is 
ght Shillings and Bightpence, post-free. 


‘Atty Back Numpers, Parts and Votvuxs are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 
Wedine Sixpence, 
IIL, bound in 


NOTICE.—Part 485, Now 
Tax INDEX ro You. LXVIIT. fs aon Ready ; Price 


One Penny, post-free, 


Att Lerrers To BE ADDRESSED to THe Eprror 


Ta Lonpow Reavser, 26; Catherine Street, Strand, 








livin 
aay be called nee te contribu cm es hid oapgeut | 


removed, as well as other marks, and the 
paint retain ive brilllancy and beauty unimpaired, 


a%, We cannot undertake to return 
tal rejected manu 


as ae 


— 


ee as Te 


Pe oe 





eS eT or ea os 


ws 


ctl a ae ee ee ee 


Fe le Pe te 


ee 


ee ee 
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BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO. 


“Marvellous Value for the Price.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO. 


“ Worth a Guinea a Book.”—Photographic News. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO 


Will Help you to Decide where to go for your Holidays. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO 


Will Show you the way if you Require a Change of Air. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO— 


Will be Just the Thing when you are Off for a Day in the 
Country. 


The fact is, the Proprietor of “ BEECHAM’S PILLS” has, by the publication of 


BEECHAM’S © PHOTO-FOLIO,” 


filled a long-felt want. The majority of the people have only a vague idea of the beauty of their own country as, until 
now, reliable photographic view reproductions have not been within the reach of the people. BEECHAM’S PHOTO- 
FOLIO comprises upwards of Two Txrovsanp selected views of Great Britain ond Irene, The series has been 
published in book form, each book containing 24 choice views (5iv. by 3 5-8in.) in local combination; artistically 
printed on specially prepared English-made paper, to be sold for Onze Penny each Volume. The placing of an order 
for a first issue of BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO of OVER FIVE MILLION BOOKS is the main reason that they 
are such “MarvetLtovs VaLvE FoR THE Pricz,” 


The Proprietor of “ BEECHAM’S PILLS” has been found fault with by interested parties for giving too much 
for the money, but the public will not mind this, neither does he. Tourist Agents, Secretaries of Excursion Clubs, 
Schools, Choirs, Pienic Parties, &c., should get specimens of BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO VOLUMES. The 


following are now on sale :— 


Aberystwyth, Bath, Barmouth and Dolgelly, Betts-y-Ooed, Blackpool, Bournemouth, Brighton (2 vols.), Bristol, 
Bridlington Quay, Cambridge, Chester, Cheltenham and Gloucester, Colwyn Bay, Cornwall (3 vols.), Clacton-on-Sea, 
Brightlingsea and Walton-on-the-Naze, Clovelly and Bideford, Matlock and District, Buxton and District, Fastbourne, 
Exeter, Falmouth and Truro, Folkestone and Dover, Harrogate, Hastings and St. Leonards, Ilfracombe, Lake 
District (3 vols.), Lythari; St., Annes-on-Sea, Leamington and Warwick, Liverpool, Llandudno, Lynton and 
Lynmouth, Manchester, Margate and Herne Bay, Malvern and Worcester, Morecambe and Lancaster, New Brighton, 
North Wales Coast, Ozford, Plymouth, Portemouth and Southsea, Redcar and Saltburn, Ramegate, Rhyl, Ripon. 
Bolton Abbey and Fountains Abbey, Scarborough, Sheffield, Snowdon and Llanberis, Southport, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Tenby and St. David's, Teignmouth, Dawlish and Exmouth, Thames Valley (2 vols.), Torquay, Weston- -Mare, 
Weymouth, Whitby, Yarmouth, Lowestoft and Norwich, York, Isle of Man Ne vols., Douglas, Rameay and Port Brin 
Districts), Jersey, Guernsey, London (Vols. 1 to 4), and-will shortly be followed by :— 


Isle of Wight (3 vols.), Birmingham, Lincoln, London (Vols. 5 to 8), Nottingham, Southend-on-Sea, 
Southampton and New Forest, Edinburgh, Glasgow, The Clyde, Belfast, Wicklow and Bray, Dublin, Killarney. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO is already on sale at most Newsagents, but persons unable to purchase from their 
local bookseller any particular Volumes, can obtain all they require by sending 14d. for each Volume to— 


The Proprietor of ““ BEECHAM’S PILLS,” 
Sr. Heuxys, LayCASHIRE. 


NOTE.—The Proprietor cordially invites individuals, and members of corporate bodies, who are interested in 
their special localities, to suggest to him any improvement in the selections with a view to the next edition of 
BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO being in every way up-to-date and full of the special features of charm and interest 
only. 











London : Published for the Proprietor, at 26, Catherin trand, aud printed by Wooprat and Kixpas, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Lonnon Reraorr, 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. . 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


anv IVNIO1IdO 


GHLORODYNE, 





Dp. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ote Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





D?: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Seo The Times, 
July 18th, 1864. 





De® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

"T OOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





THE 
GFEEAT SPECIFIC for 


CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
[PD YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally sufii- 
cient, 


Dr, GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—'* TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRH@A,” 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says: 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Dear S1r,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. 1 bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some.of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport. * Band,” R.L.F. 





D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


FPILEPSY, SPASM, 
COLIC, PALPITATION, 
J YSTERIA. 





ne ee er See oe 





| MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 














Lowpox Reaves. ADVERTISEMENTS. 








. SSO MMM SOOO Laz | 








ar more sie double that of any : 
other soap in the World. : 


It is used nds End to Joh 
y 4 use pes [ane to Bi loJoha © Bau mbay toBrazil 
U5 used in n Amer gq Cabins, and ian Homes trad; 
tis used by the South African Mineran inthe Austrglian Bust 


USED ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


Gopointed by Specicd Royal Worrant 
Soapmuers be Ker Ma ity he — 








NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL C0 


(F. C. REIN’S PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 18586. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108, Strand, Lordon, W.C. 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS |iiianaannndiag 


FOR ALL 


a 
| 9 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, | "| & C k a TL S 
Sick Headache, Constipation, | 


Weak Stomach, Impaired 


Digestion, Disordered Liver, : 
: and Female Ailments. | a 
Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., Is. 1}, ani 23. 91, cach, with Full direc*.ons, 


The 1s. ijd. Box contains Fifty-six Pilis. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PERK ANNUM. 























of Literature, Acience, Art, and General Euformation. 
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CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Tas Uncur’s Secret... tlie: oliee wy ee | 


NOVELETTES. 
Fortunate Nery 
More THAN. a BRoraer 
Tus CasHisr’s SISTER 


Was Sue ro Brame t 


PAGE | 





SHORT STORIES. 


Tus Jgatous Sister ... Si : ...320, 345, 369, 393 | CUPID AND PEACHES ... 


| Rusy's Cuorce 
Tar Trists oF H&RMIONE ... “3 825, 349, 373, 397 | 


VARIETIES. 


| Pogrry oe =e : «- 9335, 359, 383, 


Facetiaz.... ian mest sta .- $33, 357, 381, 
Socigry ae sink aa ae --- 934, 358, 382, 
Statistics ... bs wed re «- 334, 358, 382, 
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Lowpon Reaper, 





POR YOUTHFUL AYPBARANCE. 


‘BEAUTIFUL HAIR, © 








ONE LiQuio 
mh No. 1..Black 
m No. 2..Dark Brown 
No. 3..Light Brown 
f Golden Brown 
*" « +or Auburn 
No. 5..PureGolden pig 


| Imperial | 
No. ¢ Hair Grower 
Harmless, Perfect, 
/ Permanent & Odourless, } 


A Medical Certificate % eB 
with each bottle. 





2/6, 36, 5|- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
J. BRODIE 4] MUSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











- Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boves 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity )of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
Lior 34stampe by &.T, Tow: k 


a, at Mie os 








& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. 
Beware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 











FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, | 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


————=~= a, 








GROSSE 2 | 














~- BLAGKWELL’S) = 
PURE: 
MALT VINEGAR. 
PICKLES, SAUCES} | 
JAMS. SOUPS, f 
AND 

POTTED MEATS 

Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 


throughout the World. 








FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 





E 
F 
5 








[pF J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 

is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in | 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 

| 





MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. sia 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark, 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 








D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of : 
FPILEPSY, SPASM, i 
OLIC, PALPITATION, . 

4 YSTERIA. Ge 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





